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RISE OF MANUFACTURES IN LITTLE 
TOWNS. 

Axwmost all the great seats of manufacture were, at no 
distant period, little towns. For ages, these little towns 
had slumbered in rural peace and stagnation, when at 
length some lucky accident set them off in a career of 
industry, never afterwards to be stopped. Such were 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, amongst 
our neighbours ; such Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee, 
amongst ourselves. It is curious to observe how the 
beginning was made. Sometimes it was situation near 
water-power, or coal, or workable ore ; sometimes it 
was the innate or awakened spirit of industry in a few 
individuals, or one only. Sometimes causes of both sorts 
operated. We look upon the springing up of a man of 
active intellect in some dull little village or town—the 
struggles of that man with local and other difficulties 
—his successes—the other exertions made in conse- 
quence of his example, until the place becomes a 
noted seat of manufacture—as all of them circum- 
stances of such interest, that, could a minute detail of 
them be in any instance given, we believe the result 
could not fail to be one of the most interesting of books. 
And this interest Hutton’s account of the rise of 
Birmingham has in a great degree. It is still more 
interesting, however, to behold with one’s own eyes, 
er hear of as going on at no great distance, in some 
place recently or still an obscure village, the first diffi- 
cult, but therefore all the more meritorious efforts, 
which are yet perhaps to confer fame and wealth, and 
a larger measure of all common human comforts, on 
that particular spot of the earth. We recollect having 
thus had our sympathies much interested, a few years 
ago, on visiting the retired village of Earlston in Ber- 
wickshire, in hearing of two females named Whale, 
who had set one or two looms a-going for the fabrica- 
tion of ginghams—an article never before woven in 
that district—and who had already been so successful 
in preducing a strong, well-coloured, and every way 
suitable article, that their name was beginning to be 
favourably known, their trade was extending, and they 
were already the most important persons about the 
place. Since then, “Earlston ginghams” have become 
ticketed in almost every mercer’s window in the Scot- 
tish capital, and probably in other places ; and the 
Misses Whale have become the heads of a factory, 
which employs a large section of the population of 
the village. It is by no means unlikely that, from 
this beginning, made by two unpretending, industrious 
women, Earlston may go on in constantly increasing 
manufacturing energy, until it becomes a town of 
some note. What makes the merit of the beginners 
in this case the more striking, is, that so many other 
towns, larger and smaller, in the same district, continue 
indolent and indigent, as Earlston itself was not long 
ago. Those must surely be no common persons who 
have done what is done by so few and in so few places. 

There are two or three other towns in the south of 
Scotland which have started, in this manner, from 
the sleep which rests upon most of them—Hawick, 
for instance, and Galashiels. The industry of these 
towns is of about seventy or eighty years’ standing. 
We cannot trace its origin, and know little of its his- 
tory ; but one surprising fact is obvious, that, having 
once got the industrious stimulus, these towns have 
gone on extending and enriching themselves, while 
towns only a few miles distant, as advantageously 
situated in all respects, have continued to sleep and 
tipple away their time, so as to be now not in the 
slightest degree better than they were fifty years ago. 
The locality of am industrious spirit is thus brought 
strongly before us. Visit one town, and you find all 
enlightened, active, frugal, and thriving—go across a 


hill or a valley to another, and there you see the whole 
tribe lounging in streets that seem to realise the deso- 
lation predicted for the Scottish burghs at the union 
by Lord Belhaven—doing nothing, thinking of no- 
thing, hopeless, utterly apathetic. 

Galashiels, as one of the few awakened towns of a 
district generally rural and inactive, may be considered 
as not unworthy of some notice. It is a town of about 
three thousand inhabitants, situated on the banks of 
the song-famed Gala-water, about thirty miles from 
Edinburgh, and four from Melrose, having the Tweed 
running at no great distance from it, while pastoral 
hills rise in all directions round about, and seem to 
shut it up from all the rest of the world. Originally 
it was a little village connected with the barony of 
Gala, and only three or four years ago (if not to this 
day) there were people living who remembered since 
every house in the present town was built. About 
sixty years ago, a trade in the dyeing and spinning of 
wool was carried on by some of the denizens of Gala- 
shiels, and, indeed, had probably been carried on for 
some previous years. But the scale on which this was 
done was extremely limited. The dyers and spinners 
of those days contented themselves with taking in the 
little wool-stock of each of the farmer’s wives around, 
and of the rural population generally, which wool they 
dyed and got spun by the hands of women employed 
for the purpose. Of course the common spinning 
wheel was the only machine then in use. A journey 
on these matters from farm-house to farm-house con- 
stituted the whole of the travelling performed by the 
early manufacturers, of whom the town numbered 
only two or three. About fifty years ago, spinning- 
jennies were introduced into Galashiels from England, 
where they had already come into extensive use. A 
family of the name of Mercer were the introducers of 
the new machine, and the factory which belonged to 
them is still standing on Wilder or Wild-deer Haugh, 
a haugh or plain near the town. The new machine 
had thirty spindles on it, and was of a comparatively 
imperfect order, worked only by men’s hands. In spite 
of such defects, which were only such as all recent 
inventions are liable to, the introduction of several of 
these spinning-jennies added greatly to the manu- 
factured produce of Galashiels, and the town acquired 
by degrees a fixed and extensive repute for a species 
of strong and coarse cloth for country wearing, which 
went by the names of Galashiels grey, and Galashiels 
blue. The weaving was executed by hand-looms, and, 
one way and another, what with dyeing, weaving, and 
spinning, a considerable number of hands were em- 
ployed in the trade, and it became the staple business 
and support of the town. As may be supposed, the ma- 
nufacturers no longer confined their purchases to the 
wool-gatherings of the old dames of the country, but 
went to the wool-markets of all the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and bought largely from the sheep-farmers. 

Although several different factories, of no trifling 
size, had been previously built and established, and 
although the trade in blues and greys had grown ex- 
tensive and important, it is not more than twenty- 
two or twenty-three years since water-power was first 
applied in Galashiels to the driving of the spinning- 
machines. The carding-machines, or those which 
prepare the wool for spinning, had been for many years 
driven by water, but not so with the spinning machi- 
nery. The application of the water-power to this 
purpose was an improvement of great value and con- 
sequence to the factories. Having all their carding 
and spinning, two of the most material processes in 
their manufacture, executed by water—with the aid, 
of course, more or less, of human hands—the traders of 
Galashiels have gone on with increasing spirit and 


success from that time forward, extending the range 
of their labours and their produce, and availing them- 
selves of all the mechanical improvements of the time, 
whether foreign or domestic. At the present moment 
they have reached a high state of prosperity. There 
are now ten factories in the town, eight of which are 
situated on a single mill-course, taken from the south 
side of Gala water, and appropriating (in summer, at 
least) nearly the whole contents of the stream. The 
remaining two factories are upon the north bank of 
the Gala. One of these is worked by a small dam of 
its own, while the other, an establishment erected very 
recently, is worked by a steam-engine. The number 
of persons employed in these factories, and in task- 
work connected with them, cannot be much less than 
a half of the whole population of thetown. An intel- 
ligent member of the manufacturing body of Galashiels 
estimates the value of the wool brought into the town 
in each of the last two or three years, at about L.30,000. 
As the produced goods are usually calculated to doubie 
the raw material in value, on a general average, the 
Galashiels factories will have issued annually for some 
time about L.60,000 worth of goods of various kinds. 
This computation is of necessity a rough and general 
one, but it approaches near to the truth, and unques 
tionably falls rather below than above the mark. The 
nature of the articles manufactured in the town has 
undergone a great change of late years. In place of 
the cloths called Galashiels greys and blues, the chief 
produce recently has consisted of shawls, tartans, and 
fancy articles of various kinds, the trade being still all 
in wool. Only two out of the ten factories continue 
the regular manufacture of cloths. This change in the 
character of the produce has been accompanied by a 
corresponding alteration in the material employed. 
Very little home wool, comparatively, is now used in 
Galashiels, Australian and other foreign wools having 
come in its place.* The greater fineness of the goods 
now manufactured seems to be the principal reason 
for employing these wools in preference to those of 
our own country. 

To those who keep in view the manufactures of 
Paisley and Glasgow, an annual produce of L.60,000 
in value may appear something very insignificant. 
But, in making such comparisons, the recent origin of 
the Galashiels trade, the small size of the town, its 
distance from sea-port aid and encouragement, and 
many similar circumstances, ought to be taken into 
account. Considering these things, its trading career 
is wonderful. Only four years back from the present 
time, the manufacturing produce of Galashiels must 
have been less by nearly one-half than it now is, seeing 
that within the last four years the number of sets of 
carding-machines in the town has been increased from 
ten to twenty, or exactly doubled. These carding- 
machines prepare the wool, by thoroughly teasing and 
mixing it, for being spun by the jennies or the mules ; 
and, urse, the quantity carded in some measure 
indi the quantity spun, and the quantity of the 
produce. But besides this increase of machinery, there 
are many other proofs and tests of the extraordinary 
and successful progress of the spirit of enterprise 
within these few years. The aspect of the place an- 
nounces the fact at once to the stranger. Instead of 
the single old street, so frequently constituting other 
rural Scottish towns, with its darkened and uneven 
line of houses, not one of which presents the enlivening 
appearance of stone fresh from the quarry, Galashiels 


* In 1774, only 722 stones of wool were used in Galashiels by the 
cloth-makers ; in 1790, the quantity was 2916 stones; in 1832, it 
had reached 21,500 stones, of which only 500 were foreign.—New 
Statistical Account of Scotland. The increase of foreign wool since 
1832 is very penarkable. 
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now exhibits the spectacle of num half-completed 
and newly-completed dwellings, scattered in all direc- 
tions, and forming either a portion of some lately 
— line of houses, or possessing the character of 
isolated cottages. On one spot alone in the precinets 
of the town, where the visitor six years ago could not 
have seen a single house, he may now behold nearly 
twenty, with a very handsome chapel of ease in the 
centre of them. 

Glasgow is the pate market for the manufac- 
turing produce of Galashiels, although its shawls and 
fancy s, some of which are now wrought in an 
unusually tasteful style, find their way every where. 
‘When trade is very brisk, purchasers will come to the 
doors of the rural manufacturers, but in general the 
latter travel more or less frequently to the west coun- 
try to dispose of their goods. Being thus brought into 
frequent intercourse with the world, the Galashiels 
manufacturers acquire a degree of intelligence not 
usually found in mercantile men residing in rural dis- 
tricts. Moreover, machinery has an effect, it appears 
to us, in sharpening the intellects of all whom circum- 
stances bring into contact with it, and our country 
manufacturers have benefited, certainly, by this pecu- 
liar influence. Their workmen, also, by the same 
reasoning, ought to have tasted of the improving in- 
fluence, and they are undeniably intelligent men in 
the main. They receive good s, and those, in 

icular, who are active and skilful weavers, can 
make decidedly large weekly earnings. 

How this detail is to strike the minds of our 
we of course cannot tell ; but we know well that to 
our own minds it affords matter of the most pleasing 
consideration. Here is a little hive of human beings, 
all enjoying a fair share of ordinary comforts, on a 
spot where not many years ago dwelt only a few simple 
rustics. And all this has been brought about in con- 
sequence, in the first instance, of the industry and 
prudently conducted enterprise of a few superior minds 
out of the original population. Verily, if he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one did before is 
to be esteemed as a benefactor to his country, we may 
well regard with admiration and praise the men who 
have made three thousand people happy where for- 
merly there were not as many scores. It is just this 
thickening of the population of the earth’s su: that 
marks the advance from barbarism to refinement : the 
unsettled parts of North America have not one inha- 
bitant for every square mile, while the Netherlands 
have two hundred and fifty, and each of these two 
hundred and fifty, two hundred and fifty times better 
off. Nor has theend yet been reached. This humble 
Roxburghshire village has as enly got over the 
early difficulties of its career. It will probably become 
ere long a large and important seat of its peculiar 
manufacture. 

When we contemplate such histories as this, it is 
impossible to resist the belief that many others of the 

t little towns throughout the country might 
be in like manner set forward in an industrious eareer. 
In all of these places the amount of poverty is startling. 
We lately alluded to one, in which the third of the 

ulation was shown to be in a state liable to chari- 
relief. Even the better class of people in such 
) amy are poor ; but how ean it be otherwise, when 
y do so little? Their life is generally a life of nearly 
complete idleness, for, though they may have shops 
open, the small amount of their custom makes business 
in their case only an appearance. Ten mercers, per- 
haps, are dividing what would only be fair business for 
two or three ; and thus seven or eight persons in ten 
A said to be misspending their time. 
sg ically show that business in such a field cannot 
pushed—that they can only get what comes ; but 
why should they wait at all for what comes in such 
ariblets # Obviously, they should either go to some 
more industrious scene, or endeavour to make a scene 
of industry out of their present situation. 

It is of course impossible for us to give more than a 
few general to the industrious 
operations into idle towns. Count: ntlemen, | 
under benevolent and partly from interested ad te | 
sometimes make efforts to introduce manufactures 
into rural scenes. Associations of individuals occa- 
sionally endeavour to lay out capital to advantage in 
the same way. These, we suspect, are not the best 
means of effecting the end. e are disposed to hope 
for more from the exertion of native ingenuity, native 

ginnings may be ; this simply from great 
Principle, that, in all human affair, "he natural ener- 
gies of the persons concerned are of still more,conse- 
quence than the pecuniary means. With ingemuity, 
industry, and enterprise, something may be done, but 
without these, nothing ; and that large sums may be 
unattended in their expenditure by such qualities, is 
only too clear. Possessing such qualities, some native 
might, we think, in most cases be able to select some 

the many tasks of Industry, which might be 

found suitable to local cireumstances, and eapable of 

carried on with profit. Generally, there is a 

great tendency to adopt some one of the more con- 

uous kinds of manufacture, just as there is a ten- 

y amongst educated young men to go into one of 

the three leading professions, all of which are over- 

stocked, and ever will be, by reason of their very con- 

usness. These enmethtares are generally fixed 

on a seale in certain districts, where they are 
carried on under such advan that a new 

has little chance in competition. We would hope 


more from an attempt to establish some one of the ob- 
seurer kinds of man ure, oratieast some subordinate 
department of the larger. A certain originality is 
necessary in these matters, as it is in those whe would 
distinguish themselves in literature, music, or imitative 
art. Such an originality we conceive to belong to the 
cage of the Misses Whale at Earlston: ginghams was 
a clever and a happy thought. For want of such 
inventive thought in the provinces, it sometimes 
happens that a manufacture is carried on in 
places, not suitable there, instead of the lesser 
places, to which it would be suitable. For instance, 
as we are informed by Dr Ure, in his late work, the 
manufacture of catgut is chiefly carried on in London, 
although the fatness of the sheep killed there renders 
the intestines so unsuitable, that British strings never 
bring so good a price as foreign ones, which are made 
from the offal of comparatively lean mutton. Now, 
assuredly the mutton killed in some parts of Scotland 
is lean enough, and we cannot see what but an inven- 
tive genius has been wanting amongst us for the esta- 
blishment of a manufacture of those strings, which do 
so much to cheer the lady’s drawing-room as well as 
the peasant’s fireside. It may so be that this parti- 
cular manufacture would not be found suitable any 
where ; but yet it seems exactly such a thing as a 
vigorous and enterprising mind in some nook of the 
country might afterwards be found to have cogitated, 
tried, and ultimately carried on with success. How 
many other articles of commerce which are at present 
largely imported from foreign countries might be 
made with advantage in our own, it would be out of 
place to speculate upon ; we need only recommend the 
official lists of importations to the careful considera- 
tion of those active-minded individuals who are looking 
out for objects on which their industry may be pro- 
fitably exerted.* 


REMINISCENCES OF LUBECK. 

« How are the mighty fallen !” is a thought which natu- 
rally suggests itself to the stranger, who for the first 
time visits the ancient town of Lubeck. Situated on 
a ridge between the rivers Trave and Wackinitz, which, 
a few miles farther on, flow into the Baltic, she was 
at one time the chief city of the Hanseatic League.+ 
For four centuries she retained this proud pre-emi- 
nence ; the seat of the government of the Confedera- 
tion, the repository of its archives, and the station 
of its fleet, to the command of which she was entitled 
to appoint one of her citizens. The League was at 
length dissolved, and her importance diminished, while 
her commerce decayed. She has dwindled into a state 
of comparative insignificance ; the grass grows on 
many of her once crowded streets, and not a few of 
her, palaces are empty. In external appearance the 
buildings of the town have undergone little change 
sinee the fifteenth century. The houses are still dis- 
tinguished by their quaint gables, and often by the 
splendour of their architecture. The feudal gates, the 
Gothic churehes, and the venerable Rauthhaus (senate- 
house), all speak of that period of prosperity, when, as 
an imperial free city, and the Queen of the 
she deserved the name of the“ Carthage of the North.” 

To this monument of fallen greatness I bent my 
steps some years ago. My fate had been net unlike 
that of the capital of the Hamseatic League. The 
impoverished widow of one of England’s proudest 
merchants, I came to Lubeck with my two orphan 
children, in the hope that the deformity of my eldest 
boy might be cured by one of her medical men who 
has long been famous all over Germany for the extra- 
ordinary success that has attended his efforts in the 
removal of every species of deformity. The house 
inhabited by the learned and skilful doctor is situated 
in a quiet street. The style in whieh it is fitted up, 
assimilates it to a fairy palace. Nothing meets the eye 
that is not caleulated to convey pleasure to the senses, 
with the exception of boys and girls labouring under 
every species of deformity. And even this distressing 
exhibition of the “ ills that flesh is heir to,” is made 
almost pleasing, by the innumerable elegant contri- 
vances for suiting each individual case of malforma- 
tion. The children are at work or at play—happiness 
depicted on every t while they sit, recline, 
or lie on couches, according as the nature of their com- 
plaint requires. None are admitted under six years 
old. My boy was seven ; and after a fortnight’s care- 


* With the view of aiding in the good cause of national indus- 
try, we shall, at the earliest con venience, give a list of the chief 
imported articles, not requiring a peculiar climate for their pro- 
duction. 

+ The Hanseatic League was an union amongst the principal 
towns of northern Europe, first formed in the thirteenth century, 
for the purpose of protecting their commerce from the pirates 
and robbers by which sea and land were then infested, but whieh 
afterwards became a great cial poly, and acquired 
80 much strength as to exercise no small political influence in 
Kurope. It conquered and deposed several monarchs, and, under 
favour of its enormous power, a burgemaster of Dastzig once 
declared war against the king of Denmark! This great confede- 
racy was dissolved in the year 1640, but some remains of it may 
still be traced in the independence of the four free cities of Ger- 
many, Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Frankfort.—Ep. 


fal consideration of the case, the doctor admitted him 
im the almost certain hope of curing what in England 
had been considered hopeless—a prognostication whi 

at the end of two years, was happily fulfilled. I took 
a house in the immediate Salghhieationd, and saw my 
little Lewis frequently. He was at first very sorry 
pou with “ dear, dear Mamma,” his brother Frank, 
and good kind nurse Martha; but a few days more 
than reconciled him to the change. Every thing that 
the most admirable skill could devise, the tender- 
est care could execute, was done for my happy boy. 

I lived economically, and mingled little in society. 
The board paid for Lewis was about L.120 annually, 
the moderate sum charged by the doctor for patients 
of every rank ; and the children of princes had 
under his care: but still 1 found it a heavy sum for 
my diminished fortunes. I was discontented ; I was 
unhappy. I repined at the loss of my husband and 
ample revenues. I regarded lightly the rich blessings 
that were still mine; and it was necessary that more 
afflictions should beset me before I should attain com- 
plete resignation. 

My youngest boy, my beautiful Frank, sickened— 
the hand of death was on him—and I, a lonely widow, 
in a foreign land, was in the depth of despair. One 
morning, nurse Martha begged that I would allow her 
to ask the lady who lived opposite, and who was 
so regular in her inquiries after the sick child, to visit 
me. On inquiry, I found Madame Von der Hausen 
was a widow, whose sole oceupation seemed to be, to 
do good. “ But,” said I to Martha, “ this lady is a 
stranger to me, and I to her; I have no claim on her 
_ offices. Alas, alas !” I continued, “I have no 

riend in this foreign land!” “That is just the rea 
son, my dear mistress,” said Martha, “ why you might 
be the better of seeing Madame Von der Hausen. 
Every body speaks of her in such a way that I never 
see her without aaong Oe she might well say of 
herself what the patriarch Job said of himself, ‘ 

the ear heard me, then it blessed me, and when the 
- saw me, it gave witness to me, because I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him.’ My dear lady, do let me ask 
her to visit you.” I shook my head, and said nothing. 
So Martha supposed she might venture to ask Madame 
Von der Hausen to visit her miserable mistress. 

That evening I heard a — tap at the door, and, 

supposing called, “Come in.” The 
r open most prepossessing - looking 
elderly lady I ever saw, entered. “ You will excuse 
my intrusion, my dear madam,” she said ; “ but your 
faithful servant assures me I can be useful to you, 
and I am only studying my own happiness when 
say, my services.” I thanked her, and 
apologised for my servant’s forwardness ; but she 
would listen to no apology. “Martha did right,” she 
said ; “ nay, she had done her honour, in believing her 
to be willing to serve one who was a stranger and in 


The favourable impression made on me by her first 

at every succeeding interview. 

assisted me in nursing my dying boy, who lived 
three weeks after I first saw her. He became very 
fond of her, and would lay his aching head on her 
shoulder very contentedly, while I tried, and generally 
tried in vain, to court a few hours’ sleep. He died in 
her arms, while I lay swooning on the floor, unable to 
witness his last agonies. A succession of fainting fits, 
followed by a serious illness, prevented me from taking 
any charge of the funeral of my beloved boy. Madame 
Von der Hausen superintended every thing. She 
nursed me ing my illness with a mother’s care. 
She tried to soothe me, and speak comfort to 
wounded spirit ; but I would not be comforted. 
a moment’s happiness again. “ not thus, m 
dear friend,” i Madame Von der Hausen ; “I 4 
and trust the sufferings you have undergone will 
the means of leading you to the enjoyment of a hap- 
piness far beyond any you have yet tasted.” I looked 
at her in astonishment ; I did not then understand the 

wi h, I longed 

hen I to recover strengt' to see 
the grave where my boy rested. Madame Von der 
Hausen promised to accompany me thither as soon 
as I was able to make the effort. Accordingly, one 
beautiful day in July 1536, we bent our steps to a 
eemetery outside the walls. Nature had put on her 
robes of gladness, and I felt as if she mecked my misery. 
I longed for the thunder-cloud, the pelting rain, the 
howling wind, as things that would be more in unison 
with my despair. But the sun shone brightly, and the 
light summer air gently ruffled the leaves of the shrubs 
that ornamented the burying-ground. Madame Von 
der Hausen led my steps towards a small monument 
of white marble. Inscribed on it I read, “ Here lie 
the mortal remains of Frank Pereeval, aged 4 years. 
He had lost his Father on earth ; he has found his 
Father in Heaven.” A fresh wreath of flowers hung 
on the monument. I looked at my friend ; it was she 
who had done all this. 1 flung myself into her arms, 
and wept my boundless itude on her bosom. She 
had at Tost found a chord in my heart. that responded 
to her touch ; and she took advan of it, until she 
led me, step by step, to trace in my misfortunes 
the working of a ious providence, and at length to 


acknowledge in adoring gratitude, “ He hath done all 
things well.” The history of her own eventful life was 
that whieh affected me 

my 


incidents 1 have mentioned were only 


| 
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intended to introduce more regularly my dear friend’s 


history. 

At the beginning of the present century, she had 
been left a widow with an only son. ‘Abou the time 
the French overran Germany, he had attained his 
nineteenth year. Heir of a noble fortune, it was 
thought advisable he should marry , and he had 
been solemnly betrothed to a young and beautiful lady 
to whom he was fondly attached. In Germany the 
betrothal takes place a year before the i The 
young couple spend as much as possible of inter- 
vening time in each other’s society. Six happy months 
had passed over the heads of these young lovers, when 
the war tocsin was sounded, and the men of Lubeck 
were called on to fight for their fatherland. As 
readily as the Highlanders of old obeyed the signal of 
the fiery cross, did the Lubeckers form themselves 
into a regiment. The ladies embroidered the regi- 
mental and to the gallant 
who swore no enemys ever possession 
of them ; and Heinrich bade adieu to ifs Atnelia with 
the mingled feelings of a despairing lover,and an ardent 
soldier burning to avenge his country’s wrongs. 

Every one is more or less familiar with the events 
of the German war. After the fatal defeat of Jena 
in 1806, Blucher, retreating with the wreck of the 
Prussian army, and hotly pursued by Bernadotte, 
Soult, and Murat, threw himself into Lubeck, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the senate and the citizens, 
and thereby involved it in his own ruin. Not more 
than a third of the original Lubeck regiment returned 
with Prince Blucher. Among the survivors was 
+=" oe and wasted to a shadow with danger 
and toi 


Anxiety and se had wrought their usual 
effects on Madame Von der Hausen and Amelia. The 


lovers met ; but under what different circumstances 
had they once antici a meeting! They met but 
to part forever. The French followed hard on 
the retreating Prussians. The battle commenced out- 
side the walls. The town was stormed. The Prus- 
sians fought in the streets, but at last were compelled 
to evacuate the town, which was sacked and pillaged, 
and for three dreadful days given over to the tender 
mercies of a brutal soldiery. More than thirty years 
have passed since those fearful days, but even yet, no 
one speaks of them but to an intimate friend, and the 
voice on such occasions sinks to a low whisper of shame 
and horror. 

In the streets of his native city, at the very door of 
the house where he had hoped to dwell with his young 
and lovely bride, Heinrich fell covered with wounds. 
The family had taken refuge in the cellars, but in a 
moment of agony Amelia had rushed up stairs, and, 

ing from a window, saw her lover fall. Her 
shrieks attracted the notice of the soldiery; they 
broke into the house: a few days after, she died a 
raving maniac in the arms of Madame Von der Hau- 
sen. For some time = this, Madame Von: der 
was a prey to hopeless misery. One of her 
favourite haunts was the church called the Marien- 
kirche, a brick building in the Gothic style, finished 
before the year 1144, and displaying much elegance in 
its architectural decorations. what attracted her 
was a painting of the Dance of Death, attributed by 
some to Holbein, but in reality executed several years 
before the birth of that great artist. Here she would 
remain for hours, apparently taking a gloomy pleasure 
in the various scenes depicted by the artist, where 
death seizes men in the midst of security and apparent 


ne day when about to leave this spot, she was ad- 
by an old Lutheran cle . “ Madame 
‘Von der Hausen,” he said, “this picture seems 
attract much of your attention, and yet, methinks, 
there is a picture in one of the side-chapels of the Dom 
Kirche, which might be to you a source of more 
genuine satisfaction.” Thus saying, he left her. She 


pondered on his words, and next day bent her steps 


to the cathedral in search of the picture. 

The side-chapels contain the monuments of many of 
the patrician families of Lubeck, and the tombs of nu- 
merous bishops and canons are in the choir. The 
i Dukes of Oldenburgh repose in im- 


‘ dead were more to her than 

the living. In a chapel behind the high altar is a 
a le painting, bearing the date 1491. It 

is in ashrine. On the outside of the foldi 


doors, there is a picture of the Annunciation. Insi 


of them are figures of St John the Baptist, St Jerome, 
8t Blaize, St Philip, but the central and principal 
jure is a representation of the events of the Passion, 

ed in twenty-three distinct groups. Towards 

this picture Madame Von der Hausen directed her 
ene Each individual countenance is a study in 
She gazed on the face of Simon the Cyrenian, 

in which there was a moral beauty that rivetted 


wrung them in ir. an e, eye rested 
on another figure : it was the methen at 
the foot of the cross. The calmness of her agony 

view prinei: recom the impres- 
tion, and Madame Von der seams place in a 


different frame of mind from that with which she 
entered it. I will not dwell minutely on the 
change which she now experienced ; it is sufficient to 
state the result. Her distress was exchanged for a 
state of complete tranquillity, and henceforward her 
time was chiefly occupied in mg ly afflicted, 
soothing the mourners, and relieving the distressed. 
Objects were not wanting on whom to bestow her 
sympathies. For several years the French kept pos- 
session of the town, and their cruelty and rapacity 
caused much individual misery. Their very presence 
was torture to multitudes on whom they had brought 
disgrace and ruin. Towards the end of the Moscow 
a , they evacuated the town, amidst the curses, 
not loud but deep, of the oppressed inhabitants. ‘The 
Russians came, and were hailed as friends ; but, alas! 
they were found to be locusts, “for they ate up the 
residue that had escaped” of the former plagues. If 
they got a silver fork or m to eat with, it was 
immediately transferred to their pockets, and was no 
more seen! The filthiness of their habits exceeded all 
that can be imagined : more than one gentleman burned 
his house after they had left it, hopeless of cleaning it 
y any other means. Years glided on, and Madame 
on der Hausen continued her course of practical 
benevolence. Great of her ample fortune still 
remained, having, by the help of a kind friend, been 
preserved from French exactions. She did, indeed, 
deserve all that nurse Martha had said in her praises. 
There is an old church in Lubeck, the interior of which 
is fitted up for a poors’ house. There are two long 
double rows of cabins, very much like those sometimes 
seen on the deck of a steam-boat; on one side, the 
eabins are occupied by females, those on the other side 
of the church by males. Here Madame Von der 
Hausen was in the habit of taking me; and while 
listening to the melancholy history of many of the 
occupants, I learned to feel that others had drunk at 
least as deeply of the cup of sorrow as I had done, 
=: that in many cases it had proved ultimately a 
ing. 
In the beginning of 1838, my eldest boy Lewis was 
perfectly restored. The hump which threatened 
to disfigure his back had altogether disappeared, and 
a limb which had shown a tendency to shrink was 
strong and hale as the other. I thought of leavin 
Lubeck and returning to England, but to wit 
Madame Von der Hausen was very painful to me. 
Her health seemed failing ; the winter been pecu- 
liarly severe, and she often looked as if she would 
not long inhabit the earth. April was approaching, 
and it was just twenty-five years since the French had 
left Lubeck. The Germans attach some importance to 
certain periods of time. For instance, if a couple 
attain the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, 
a splendid entertainment is given ; all their friends 
e them presents, and the féte is called “ the silver 
day.” But if, as rarely happens, they attain the fiftieth 
anniversary, it is celebrated with much more pomp: 
the couple are remarried, and the presents given are 
This is called “the 
golden day.” t this isa digression. @ people 
of Lubeck resolved to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of French leave-taking, and great was the 
sensation created. On the morning of the Sunday, 
the town was crowded ; multitudes came from the 
country, and even from Hamburgh, though distant 
nearly forty English miles. At an early hour, all those 
assembled who fought in the war of freedom, and 
marched, followed by the military, to the Cathedral or 
Dom Kirche, where the service was performed by a cler- 
gyman who had also fought in the war. When service 
was ended, the colours which had been embroidered and 
presented by the ladies of Lubeck at the beginning of 
the war, were produced. Faded and worn, like the 
hopes of those who had ornamented them, they pre- 
sented a spectacle which recalled many a melancholy 
scene. Four only of those ladies were alive, among 
whom was Madame Von der Hausen; these four 
stepped forward, and crowned the torn and tattered 
colours with laurel. The warriors with their relations 
and friends left the church. The gentlemen after- 
wards dined together. Meantime, the young men of 
Lubeck had associated themselves together, and went 
in a body to the hotel where the warriors dined, to 
testify their respect for those who had fought their 
country’s battles. One of them came forward, and 
in the name of the rest, made an eloquent speech on 
the oceasion, ending with the hope, that should their 
fatherland again become the of the invader, they 
—_ be found as ready an ling as their fathers 
been to draw the sword, and die or conquer in her 
cause. The whole then formed a procession, and 
marched through the town, which was splendidly 
aaaenatel, each carried in his hand a blazing 
torc 


All day, my dear friend Madame Von der Hausen | W 


had been much excited, far too much for her weak 
frame, yet she insisted on going to the market-place, 
where all were to meet before dispersing. And here 
I would remark the melancholy difference between 
the habits of a German population, and those of our 
own countrymen, who pride themselves on their supe- 
rior morality. Not a sound of riot was heard ; not a 
drunken individual was to be seen ; and Madame Von 
der Hausen and I walked through the crowded streets 
with the most perfect propriety and safety. We 
reached the market-place ; the procession approached ; 
the vast square was crowded with thousands ; when 
from the assembled multitude there arose the 


the most sublime song of praise human lips ever ut- 
tered, the Te Dewm Laudamus. 

As they sang the last words, “Oh Lord, in thee 
have I trusted ; let me never be confounded,” I felt 
my friend lean ares my arm ; she had fainted. 

men were piling their — torches into heaps ; 
but at last I got assistance, and had her conve 
home. She died in my arms that night. 


NAMES OF RIVERS. 

Wate the various nations of Europe and Asia ar 
distinguished from each other by many peculiarities 
of external aspect, manners, and, more than all, of 
language, it is surprising to find that some appellatives 
of natural objects, and particularly of rivers, prevail 
in many countries, as if the inhabitants of the earth 
had at some time been less diversified, at least in 
os of language, than at present, or at any time 
within the scope of history. e shall adduce some 
of the more remarkable instances of common or nearly 
similar names of rivers which are to be found through- 
out the elder world. 

The sounds ous, sk, and x, occur in the names of 
many rivers. In England there are three rivers 
named Ouse—respectively in Yorkshire, Norfolk, and, 
Sussex. In Scotland there is a stream named thé 
Ewes. The Oise occurs in Holland, and there is a 
much more remarkable river of the same name in 
France. There is also an Ousa in Siberia, and an 
Owzen in Russia. At Oxford we have the Isis, and 
in Lower Saxony we have the Ise—evidently a modi- 
fication of the same word. Then, again, with respect 
to the sound sk, we have five Esks in Scotland, namely. 
two in Kincardineshire, two in Edinburghshire, and 
one in Dumfriesshire. In Wales we have the Usk, 
and in Yorkshire the Wiske. In Franconia, now a 
part of Bavaria, there is the Aisch ; and in Turkey 
there is the Esker (anciently Oeskus). An Uska flows 
into the Dneister in Seatane Russia. In Devon- 
shire there is an Ex, from which come the names of 
the towns Exeter and Exmouth. In the same count 
there is an Ax, on which is situated Axminster ; an 
in Somersetshire there is a second Ax, on which is 
situated the town of Axbridge. Axius was the ancient 
name of the Vardar, which flows through Roumelia 
into the Gulf of Salonica, in European Turkey. The 
names of all these rivers have one common origin in 
uisge or wisk, the word for WATER in the Celtic lan- 


that language which is still represented in the 
Gaelic, Irish, elsh, and Basque. 

The sound of y, as @ consonant, is another which 
often occurs in the names of rivers. We have the Y, 
a broad piece of water, rather than a river, Y ony by 
Amsterdam. In Herefordshire, and dividing Mon- 
mouthshire from Gloucestershire, we have the Wye. 
Another Wye occurs in Derbyshire. The a is a 
river in hire, and there is another Wey in 
Surrey, falling into the Thames— 

“ And chalky Wey that rolls a milky wave.” 
These names, like the above, in Celtic signify water, 
or a river, 

Avons are even more numerous than Esks, or Ouses, 
or Axes. First, by right of poetic immortality, is the 
Avon, on which stands the town of Stratford—which, 
rising in Northamptonshire, passes through Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire, and falls into the Severn 
at Tewkesbury. There are two other Avons which 

r their streams into the Severn—one which empties 
itself into the English Channel at Christchurch Bay— 
one which joins the Usk at Caerleon—one in Devon- 
shire—one in Merionethshire—and one in Glamorgan- 
shire. In Scotland there are three of note (besides at 
least other three of little importance )—one which falls 
it and Stirli which joins the 
is sometimes spelt Evan)—and one in Banffshire, 
We are also to recollect that the Avonbeg and Avon- 
more (that is, the little = Avon) are the two 
“ waters” in the county of Wicklow whose “ a 
has been so ag, oe by one of the most delight: 
of modern poets. ere is also an Aven in Bretagne. 
Avon is simply the general word for river in the 
British language, a branch of the Celtic. The Irish 
call it Aune, which is also the local pronunciation 
the name of the Banffshire Avon. 

Lee is another general word for river in the Celtic ; 
and we have accordingly rivers of this ortho- 
grap in Hertfordshire, in Cheshire, and in the south 
reland. In Scotland we have the Leith in Edin- 

rghshire, giving name to an important sea-port town 
at its arent the Leithen, a small tributary of the 
Tweed in Peeblesshire. A Leith in Westmoreland 
joins the Eden. There is a Ley in Holland, and in 
Austria there is a Leytha. 

We have a Rhee in Hertfordshire, another Rhee in 
orcestershire—a Rea in Shropshire—and the Rhie 

in Yorkshire, running into the Derwent. The R 

joins the Darwin in Yorkshire, and the Rey joins t 
sis in Wiltshire. The Kye also joins the Garnock 
in Ayrshire. Rhiu in ancient Gaulish signified a 
stream, and is probably the root of the modern French 
russieuzt, which the Ayrshire poet used quaintly to 
consider as a translation of his far-famed name. We 
phy, 


must also recollect that the Rha, in classical ph 
flowed into the Tanais, and the Rha is 
name of the Volga. 

Duor is another Celtic word for water ; and hence 
we have the Dore in Herefordshire, the Derwent four 


ancient 


times repeated in England, two Dours in 


Mense cofiins of white mar he mother of Ma- 
dame Von der Hausen belonged to a braneh of that ; 
princely family, and she lingered long beside their 
de 
| | was | | | | 
grief of Mary Magdalene ; her head thrown back, 
beautiful hair in disorder round her 
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the Dur in Ireland, the Douro in Spain, the Dora in 
a (a tributary of the Po); and the Dordogne 
France. 


We find antiquaries mentioning Duna as a Median 
term for a river. Are we to suppose this to have given 
name to the Don which falls into the Sea of Azof—or 
to the Duna, which flows t! eastern Russia into 
the Gulf of Riga—or to a third Russian river of dis- 
tinction, the Dwina, which, after a course of five hun- 
dred he falls into the North Sea at Archangel! If 
80, we can be at no great loss in supposing that the Don 
in Aberdeenshire, and the Doon in Ayrs' Burns’s 
“bonny Doon”—as also the Don in Yorkshire, which 
gives name to Doncaster, are all from the same source. 

It thus appears that the names of a great number 

rivers are simply words expressing water or river 
the of those with whom the names origi- 
nated. re is another class, in which some 
natural peculiarity of the river has occasioned the 
name. of the most remarkable instances of a 


peculiarity a to a name, is in the Gaelic term 
ro 
and we may therefore ex 
names of no small number. p 
in running through a glen. 
m i 


tary of the Tay, and the channel of which is certainly 
liable to the description implied by the name. In 


ry-haunted stream, 

birdies flit on wanton wing. 
The same word occurs in a somewhat different form 
in Selkirkshire, where we have the Yarrow, so much 
celebrated both by ancient and by modern poets— 


By Girvan’s fai 
The 


Passing southward, we find the Gare or Yare in Nor- 
folk, with the famed port of Yarmouth at its efflux ; 
besides another stream of the same appellation in the 
Isle of Wight. But we do not stop even here. The 
Garonne in France is from the same origin. When 
the Garonne is joined by the Dordogne, it is called the 
Gironde, from which word the largest of the eighty- 
six departments of France takes its name. With how 
many various things, then, may we associate the phrase 
, as applied to signify a rough-channelled river ! 
he gallant Highland chief—the firy-haunted stream 
of the Ayrshire poet—the “ dowie dens” of Yarrow, 
and the ballad heroine bewailing her slain lover on its 
craft—and, finally, the ill- party o' nch repu 
licans, starved, banished, and in 
1793—all are connected by this common tie. 

Alan, or a word resembling it, is the name of many 
rivers. ‘There are, the Alan in Cornwall—the Allen 
in Dorsetshire—the Allen in Flintshire—the Alwen in 
Merionethshire—the Alne in Warwickshire—the Alne 
and Alon in Northumberland—the Ale in Berwick- 
shire—the Ale and Elwan in Roxburghshire—the El- 
van in Lanarkshire—and the Allan in Stirlingshire. 
Alwen in British, and Alain in Irish or Gaelic, sig- 
nifies a white or bright stream. It is very remarkab 
that in Norway and Sweden, large rivers are com- 
monly called Elben or Elven, by way of a generic 
name. Elbe is evidently an instance of this generic 
name having become the appellation of an individual 
stream : it is one of five hundred miles in length, and 
its commercial importance need not be spoken of. 

Many rivers have a winding course, and a 
expressed, in Celtic, by the term Jaci. We have thi 
word in almost its original form in the Tay, the most 
copious river in Scotland, the meandering of which 
is so very striking a peculiarity, that, long after the 

ignificant origin of the name was forgotten, poets 
could not help speaking of “the winding Tay”—a 
phrase which, of course, must be reckoned a pleonasm 
or redundancy. The ‘Towy in Wales, and the Tavy 
in Devonshire, are very near the original form of the 
word. In Devonshire, also, we have the Taw, and the 
Taveoccurs in and Brecknockshire. Then 
we have the Tajo (pronounced Tayo) flowing through 
Spain and Port with the city of Lisbon situated 
at its efflux. The Tava flows into the Danube, and 
there is another river exactly so designated in Moravia. 
There is alsoa Tay in China. The Tees is a modification 
of the same term. We have a river of this name in 
There is also the Thiess, a large river, flowing —- 
Germany into the Danube: it anciently formed t 
ps ems, Aw of the Daci, and is now considered as the 
second river in the Austrian dominions. 

The sound Tam occurs in the names of several 
rivers. ‘There is first the great Thames itself. The 
Tame runs t Staffordshire. The Teme flows 
into the Severn near Worcester. The Taume is a 
river in Yorkshire and Lancashire. We have also the 


the origin of the Aire in Yorkshire, the Arun in Sus- 
sex, the Are in Switzerland, and the Era and Arn in 
Tuscany. The Ure, we may add, is a river in York- 
shire, and one of the same name falls into the Moselle. 
The Dove in Derbyshire, whose dale is so celebrated 
for its beautiful scenery, is from the Celtic dobh (pro- 
nounced dhove), meaning a swelling flood. The Dove 


origin, as is the Dovan in Clackmannanshire. Of the 
last-mentioned stream, the Earl of Stirling, a native 
of its banks, thus speaks :-— 
But dangerous Doven, rumbling through the rocks, 
Would scorn the rainbow with a new deluge. 
The English Loder, and the Berwickshire Leader (giv- 
ing name to Lauderdale), are both from the Gaelic laider, 
strong. Cam, Gaelic for crooked, gives an appellation 
to the Cam in Cambridgeshire, the Cam in Gloucester- 
shire, the Camel in Cornwall, and —— also to the 
ae tributary of the Volga, dividing for a long 
8 urope from Asia. Min, Iberian for smooth, in 

e first place forms the name of the Minho between 
Spain and Port ; then we find it in the Minio or 

ignone which falls into the Tuscan sea—as also in 
the Mincio, in northern Italy, the stream which 
Virgil has rendered famous ; and finally in the Mun- 
non, an inferior English stream. 

‘We can enumerate many other rivers having the 
same or similar names, though we cannot state in 
all cases from what term they are derived. There is, 
for instance, a Tyne in Scotland, and another well- 
known Tyne in Northumberland—a Teign (the same 
word) in Devonshire, and a Teino which flows by 
Pavia into the Po. Tain, in Gaelic, isa running water. 
There is a Lyne in Staffordshire, on which the minor 
Newcastle stands, and a Lyne, a small tributary of the 
Tweed, in Peeblesshire. is a Clyde in Lanark- 
shire, another in Flintshire, a third in the county 
Louth, in Ireland, and a Cluden in the stewartry of 
Kirkeudbright. Clyd in British means warm or ¥ - 
tered. The Nith of Dumfriesshire reappears as the Nid 
in Yorkshire,and the Neathin the county of Glamorgan. 
There is an Lider in Ireland, and an Eyder in Denmark. 
The Sure s Waterford : the Sure also empties itself 
into the Moselle in Luxembourg. The Stour occurs 
in Warwickshire, and five other English counties : 
the Stoura falls into the Po, and the Stura into the 
Tanaro in Italy ; and Nearchus, by command of Alex- 
ander the Great, sailed down the Stour, a branch of 
the Indus. Senusis the Latinised name of the Shannon, 
in Ireland (from Sen, Celtic, great, grand, slow) : 
the Seine passes Paris; the Saone is a tributary 
of the Rhone: there is also a Soan, a tributary 
of the Ganges, and Ptolemy marks the Saona as a 
river in Ceylon. The Oke is a river of Devonshire : 
in Berkshire is the Oak. In Irkutsk, a province of 
Asiatic Russia, we have the Oka. The Mease falls 
into the Trent near Derby ; the Maese is a river in 
Holland ; the Meuse of France falls into the Rhine ; 
and the Meuse of Switzerland falls into the Ticino. 
The Brent is a river of Middlesex ; the Brant of 
Anglesey rises near Beaumaris: the Brenta runs 
through the Venetian territory ; and the Brentz is a 
river of Wirtemberg, which falls into the Danube. 
The Leche of Gloucestershire falls into the Thames ; 
the Lichers or Lech inGermany flowsinto the Danube ; 
and the Lick of East Prussia flows also into the Danube. 
The Laden is a river of Durham, and the Ladon is in 
Arcadia. The names of the principal rivers of Indi 
the H is, Baris, Chobar, Soana, Cophis, Phani: 
and Indus, are all found in the west. e Indus is a 
river in Caria, and the Inda isin Lapland. Finally, 
the Acheron, a river of tone in Elis, Epirus, 
Pontus, and near Cuma in pania. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


EXEMPLARY BENEVOLENCE. 

In a small book lately published, called “ Hints to 
Mechanics,” by Timothy Claxten, who is himself a 
working man, and one of those whom our country has 
reason to be proud of, we find a pleasing instance of 
a amount of good which may often be done at 
a cost by persons in moderately easy circum- 
stances. Timothy, as he informs us, was the son of a 
day-labourer, who, having a numerous family, and 
but very slender means of supporting them, was unable 
to afford his children even that small share of educa- 
tion which is usually considered sufficient in the rural 
districts of England. From this hopeless condition of 
unlettered youth, our hero was fortunately rescued— 
and this is the instance of practical benevolence to 
which we wish attention directed—rescued by a lady, 
“ who, as long as she lived, kept six boys and six girls 
at school for two years each, one- leaving every 
— to give place to new ones.” He was chosen, as 

e tells us, to fill the place of a lad who had played 
truant, and thus was put in the way of TS 


sufficiency of to stimulate 

ies and carry him 

hen sent to school by this lady’s kindness, “I 
was (says he) a year younger than that at which the 
boys were usually admit’ Once a-year the teacher 
was required to parade us at the mansion of our gene- 
rous patroness, where we underwent a sort of exami- 
nation ; she then inquired of those leaving school what 
books they wanted, and in most cases them or- 
dered. After the ceremony was over, each pupil was 
presented with a shilling, and all proceeded to another 
room, where a sumptuous dinner (as we thought it) 


was spread out, at which we were attended by the 


or Dyffi in Merionethshire is of course from the same | of 


t I owe to my patroness. It is remarkable how 

means i ly may do a great deal 
good, as well as produce much ha pi 

her fellow-creatures. 

honours my humble memoir with a glance, may gather 

a hint even from this.” 

With the view of giving the hint of the author all 
the publicity which it deserves, and which these pages 
may afford, we offer it to the attention of our readers, 
an parca torn bey be without its use. Here is an 
instance of a lady in some obscure village in England, 
who, at a comparatively insignificant outlay, must in 
her time have done an in lable degree of good. 
We venture to say that the total amount of her annual 
disbursement could not have exceeded eight or ten 
pounds, a sum which thousands of persons in only 
moderately comfortable circumstances are in the habit 
of squandering occasionally in a manner at once thank- 
less and unsatisfactory. How much more excellent, 
also, was the unostentatious benevolence of this kind- 
hearted woman—how much more productive of de- 
lightful feelings to herself was the plan she followed, 
than the vulgarly ostentatious practice of bequeathin 
large sums at death for the rearing of monumen 
structures in the form of hospitals and alms-houses! 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN COPYRIGHT QUESTION, | 
In the United States of America, British literary 
productions, music, &c., have never enjoyed any copy- 
right. All the best English publications, whether in 
the form of books or periodicals, have been regularly 
and systematically reprinted and re-issued by certain 
publishers in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, to 
the exclusive profit of these perso . Lea and 
Blanchard, the Harpers brothers, and several others, 
have for years followed this lucrative traffic, but par- 
ticularly the Harpers, who now possess one of the 
largest publishing concerns in the world, and are 
enabled to issue every popular London work within a 
few weeks after its appearance here. In most 
instances these American editions are considerably 
cheaper than those of London, from which they are 
copied, and hence they readily find their way to 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and other 
British ions, where, by the feebleness or care- 
lessness of the executive government, and the difficul- 
ties in the way of any legal check from the British 
1 sonny of copyright, they are sold without let or 
indrance. Practically, the whole of North America 
is abandoned by English booksellers to the publishers 
in the States. 

The general government of the United States has 
all pod sanctioned and encou this use of the 

roperty of British authors. It has, in the first place, 
visa owed our authors from obtaining any copyright 
over their productions in the States; and, in the 
second, prevented the importation of English printed 
books, except at a prohibitory duty. Very loud and 
long complaints have from time to time been made in 
this country against these practices, but without lead- 
ing to any good result. e Americans have either 
disregarded or ridiculed the remonstrances which have 
been made to them ; and ——- the efforts made 
by Mr Clay in the general legislative assembly to — 
a law protective of British interests, on a principle of 
reciprocity, there has been a woeful lack of exertion in 
the cause. 

Things are now beginning to take a different turn. 
Till within the last twelve months, American authors 
— sell the copyrights of their works to English 
publishers, and these copyrights were valid, or at least 
considered so by the publi. On principle, this was a 
most unfair thing, because British authors could con- 
fer no such copyright on American publishers. In 
other words, Americans had liberty to bring their 
literary wares hither, but we had no liberty to take 
our wares to America. The law has cured this ab- 
surdity. By the lately passed international copyright 
act, American authors can neither hold nor sell their 
copyrights in this country, until the American govern- 
ment chooses to give protection to the works of British 
authors in the States. This lawis bringing the Ame- 
ricans to their senses. Since it was @ consi- 
derable number of works, hitherto the Property of 
American writers though published in England, have 
been reprinted in a cheap form in London and else- 
where, and in future no American author will get a 
shilling for any work he may offer for sale in this 
country. We begin to perceive from the New York 
Mirror—a remarkably clever literary print, which to 
its credit has always advocated the principle of mutual 
copyright—that this mode of making reprisals is far 
from table in the States, and wi Nap pret 
ance, bring about the necessary remedy. “ We are 
glad (says the Mirror) to see that an intelligent ~ 
tion of the press in this country is directing lic 
attention, more and more, to the importance of esta- 
blishing an international of copyright between 
this country and England. The subject is daily be- 
coming one of more importance. American authors, 
notwithstanding the depressing competition of an 
army of unpaid ish write oe in sta- 
ture and strength. In looking over a number of 


the London Atheneum, we were struck by the fact 
that in an advertisement of ten works in the press, 


servants. At this school I learned my reading and 
writing, and advanced in arithmetic, in which T was 
rather quick, as far as the rule of three. All this w 
| 
| 
appellation of a race of Highland chiefs, one of whom, 
a very few years deceased, was much noted in his own 
country for the enthusiasm with which he sustained 
all the ancient habits and feelings of Celtic chieftain- | 
ship. In Perthshire there is another Garry, a tribu- | 
sung by Burns— 
And is this Yarrow ?—this the stream, 
Of which my fancy cherished 
80 faithfully a waking dream— 
A vision that hath perished. 
Wordsworth's Yarrow Visited. 
a 
st 
| 
Tamar in Devonshire. The Tames gives name to 
Temeswar, a oy Ley in Hungary. These rivers 
derive their name from the Celtic tam, still or quiet. 
The Ayr in Scotland is said to get its name from 
the clearness of its waters—ar being bright in Gaelic. 
We are probably to refer to the same circumstance | 
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six were by American authors! We are glad to see 


that Mr Clay perseveres manfully to carry thro 
his important measure of an international cop t. 
His very able — on the subject shows that he is a 
rfect master of its details, and we really trust that 

is appeals to the justice and good sense of Con 
will not be without their effect. The honour of the 
country, and the interests of our infant literature, de- 
mand that the system of crowding out all native pro- 
ductions by a flood of trashy novels and biographies of 
lish manufacture, propagating English prejudices 
and English opinions, should be done away with, and 
that native authors should be admitted to equal pri- 
with those of foreign countries. ‘ A fair field 
and no favour, is all that is claimed for both parties.” 
The Mirror, in the succeeding number, is still more 
emphatic—hopes that English wi go on 
in their course of retaliation,” for they have a right to 
do so. “ We hope (it continues) they will do it, so 
that American authors may be forced into a champion- 
ship and defence of their peculiar interests in this 
question, to which they have hitherto manifested a 

strange and suicidal indifference.” 

We wait with anxiety to hear the result of Mr 
Clay’s honourable attempt to set this matter to rights. 
England and America are now becoming so closely 
united by steam communication, that so paltry a cause 
a dispute should not be suffered to exist between 

m. 


REV. MR OTWAY’S TOUR IN CONNAUGHT.* 
Makrne allowance for the party feeling inseparable, 
we presume, from the writings of my fom con- 
cerning his own country, this is a lively and most 

able book. Mr Otway a pyy a large share of 

e mercurial humour ascribed to his countrymen— 
is well acquainted with Ireland, its history, its tradi- 
tions, a its national character—and wields a free 
and ready pen. Amongst other qualifications, 
he has that of telling a story with point and effect. 
The consequence is, that his works on Ireland are as 
unlike those of such writers as Inglis and Barrow, as 
a Scotch novel by Walter Scott was unlike one by him 
who wrote “Walladmor.” In the present volume he 
has given exactly such a detail respecting the district 
he visited as we could wish to see written respecting 
every part of the United Kingdom—not only a survey 
of its social and economic condition, but a collection 
of every thing in the shape of history, legend, and 
tradition, that appertains to it—thus conferring on 
what to the common eye appears as mere hill and dale 
that wonderful moral charm which arises from its 
association with the doings and sufferings of human 
creatures. We are aware that there is not much en- 
couragement in or out of Ireland for works like this ; 
but yet we cannot help expressing a hope that the 
attractions of the present volume may prove a cause 
for the appearance of others constru according to 
the same plan—* barring” the polemics. 

As a specimen of Mr Otway’s book, though rather 
a long one, we | poe a portion which embraces local 
description and narrative only too characteristic, we 
fear, of Ireland :— 

“On leaving Athlone you proceed westward, through 
adistrict very ugly by nature, and instead of being im- 
proved, deformed by its inhabitants. Chains of lime- 
stone gravel hills, rising out of red flow bogs, stretch 
away, their ranges being nearly at right angles with 
the Shannon, and it would appear that at the subsi- 
dence of the waters under which this country was 
once submerged, the decreasing torrents, in seeking the 

+ central drain of the island, left these enormous 
eposits of sand, gravel, and rolled stones. These 
gravel hills, covered with a shallow but kind and warm 
soil, support a superabundant population ; a popula- 
tion, no doubt, encouraged to increase, more ially 
here, by the great facilities of obtaining fuel, the only 
comfort of the poor. This increase seems to have met 
no discouragement from the prudence or fears of the 
proprietors of the soil ; and the consequence is, that, 
as you proceed to Ballinasloe, you pass through an 
almost continuous village, and are forced to observe a 
wretchedly clad people inhabiting wretched houses, 
and carrying on a wretched and destructive —— 
within minute enclosures, fenced by dry stone 
of the rudest construction possible: indeed, the soil 
seems miserably exhausted, and you see very deficient 
crops of potatoes and corn, and at once can explain the 
eause in the almost entire absence of cattle to make 
manure, and therefore burning of the already too light 
soil is resorted to as the only means of stimulating the 
und to produce a crop—and such a crop, the white 
per—the tired earth unable to bring to perfection 
even a red potato—the people thus reduced to subsist 
on the very weakest and least nutritious variety of the 
lowest kind of food. Moreover (and, indeed, this must 
surprise an Englishman not a little, considering the 
abundance of people and the actual idleness of the 
portion both of young and old), the crops are not 
kept clear from weeds—weeds that children might pull 
up and collect for manure, are allowed to grow and run 
to seed, and as they do so, not only deform the face of 
the country, but actually help to exhaust the soil. It 


was to me, as I ng, a matter of great wonder 


* Tour in Connaught; comprising sketches of Clonmacnoise, 
‘eyee Country, and Achill. By the Author of ‘Sketches in 
reland.” W. Curry, Jun. and Company, Dublin, 183% 


subdivided and maltreated—how allow a tenantry to 
increase and multiply beyond the means of subsistence, 
beyond the power of drawing much more than mere 
existence from the land they cultivate ; and if such 
be the results already, what must be the more alarm- 
ing ones hereafter, and what is to become of such a 
people when one of those very frequent failures of the 
potato crop takes place ; and how will a poor-law then 
operate—how affect the relative states of land-owner 
and occupier! Such considerations —— my mind 
as my jaunting-car swept along, and | could not help 
observing to my fellow-traveller, ‘ Well, of all parts of 
Ireland Fines seen, I know no portion that upon the 
face of it exhibits more symptoms of the perhaps now 
inert existence of the Rockite disease ; as sure as effect 
follows cause, so must this plague spread amongst such 
an ignorant, half-fed, and abounding people, who can- 
not possibly be worse off, except under a famine of the 
tatoes ; and who must ever remain under the appre- 
ension of their only means of subsistence failing, and 
thus their great poverty ending in absolute destitution.’ 
My friend, who was well acquainted with the state of 
the country, and had peculiar opportunities of knowing 
the habits and feelings of the people, told me (in cor- 
roboration of what I had apprehended) the following 
ee high! ble, and possessed of 
ly once respectable, an: 
considerable property hn this district, in consequence 
of that inconsiderate extravagance so much the cha- 
racteristic of Connaught gentry, were reduced to very 
embarrassed circumstances, and so in order to meet 
the numerous charges on the estate—jointures, an- 
nuities, interest on younger children’s portions, and 
on money borrowed—it was resolved to turn the fine 
old sheep-walks, of which the estate principally con- 
sisted, into tillage, and make settings to tenants, who 
flocked in, covenanting to pay hig rents, and who, 
while the soil semniael frech, and markets for corn 
good, actually paid the rents. they had engaged for. 
ut, by and bye, these tenants are allowed to underlet 
to other PROMISERS of higher rent, and from the small 
farmer springs up the cottier, as sure as bad husbandry 
pew weeds ; and then the war ceases, and prices 
all, and Mr Peel’s bill for the resumption of cash 
payments comes into operation, and creditors insist on 
the payment of the debt in gold, which was lent in 
paper—and now arrives the time when there takes 
place a lamentable difference between the promise and 
the payment of rent ; and in the mean time jointures 
must be paid, and the creditor must have his pound of 
flesh—and then ensue foreclosures of mortgages, cus- 
todiams, and law-court receivers. Attorneys alighted 
on the vexed estate, and fastened their claws on it, and 
fattened as flesh-flies do on a festering sore. In this 
state of things, the owner, who was a young man, did 
what was wise and honest—he broke up his establish- 
ment, he let the fire out on his paternal hearth, and 
went to live poorly, but secretly, on the continent, 
leaving the nursing of the estate to a younger brother 
—perhaps he would have done better had he sold it ; 
but those only who are reduced to the dire neces- 
sity of selling their ancestral inheritance, can tell how 
bitter it is to take such a deep plunge downwards ; 
and what way will not be tried before this last leap is 
taken? Besides, perhaps, he could not sell ; it is not 
easy in general to make out a clear and marketable 
title to Irish estates. But be this as it may, the owner 
had confidence in the firmness, the integrity, and dis- 
cretion of his younger brother, and he left him as his 
agent ; and he honestly and with diligence set about 
to force the tenants that were solvent to pay the rents 
they had undertaken for, and those who were not sol- 
vent, and incapable from idleness, ignorance, and bad 
habits, of meeting their engagements, he endeavoured 
to force off the property, giving them every aid that 
the limited means at his disposal would permit, to 
remove to some other location ; he gave them their 
potatoes and furniture, and, if they desired it, the ma- 
terials of their cabins. It does not appear that he 
did any thing unjust or oppressive, either to those he 
allowed to remain, or those he evicted. But still he 
became exceedingly unpopular ; even those who could 
pay, combined to refuse payment, either from fear of 
their neighbours, or from the expectation that the 
could evade it altogether, in consequence of the land- 
lord’s embarrassments, and in the midst of hostile legal 
roceedings. In all parts of Ireland attorneys are to 
found who stimulate tenants to such evasions, and 
who live upon the differences between landlord and 
tenant. Such became now the state of this deranged 
property : some were forced off the estate ; others 
under ejectment, by advice of their lawyers, were 
i 
paying rent at all. 
Alas for — young man who undertook such 
spi 


age 3 e dire spirit of Rockism rose in its 
against him, and he must die. 

In this vicinity, as in many others similarly circum- 
stanced in the south and west, a character is to be 
found—a fellow from his youth up given to dissolute 
practices ; with considerable natural ability, with great 
vigour and activity of body ; a violent temper* that 


*I consider the lower classes in Ireland to be particularly 
negligent in curbing the tempers of their children. The little 
ones of the cabin are, year after year, accustomed to be over 
fondled or over punished, and all according to the instigation of 
the present passion : and victims as they are of an affection that 
Palliatyws serious faults, and of a wrath that punishes without 
reason—no wonder we see so many instances of passionate excess 
—no wonder that the savage hand is so often lifted up te strike 
and commit homicide. ; 


never has been quelled, and strong passions that have 
always been indulged ; such a person is given to no 
regular labour—he will work, it is true, more than any 
other at certain times, and under strong excitement 
—he will be found digging out a poor widow’s potato 
field, or his reverence the priest’s, and that more espe- 
cially when whisky and a dance are to be at the end 
of the job. But if inconstant at labour, he is a 
attendant at fair, market, patron, wake, or hurling- 
match ; if there ensue a row, and HIs presence almost 
insures such a result, he is at the head of it, the ready 
promoter of all kinds of Rux1ons—his skull, shins, 
and arms, are covered with scars of cudgel-wounds 
received therein. You may be sure he does not go near 
the confessional—he dare not go down and ‘ whisper at 
a priest’s knee’—and he never marries, but neverthe- 
less is the neglectful parent of a multitude of children. 
At times well, and at others shabbily, dressed, he has 
always the air of a rake, and the leer of a profligate ; 
he is sometimes sober and good-humoured, and good- 
natured, and would go through fire and water to serve 
one of his own faction ; he is oftener drunk, and that 
for days her, and then he is a ferocious dangerous 
brute. It is not exactly known how he lives, and no 
one can exactly tell his ‘whereabouts ? but he is known 
to be a good shot—killing wild-ducks by night, forms 
= of his ways and means ; and though so often light- 

earted and joyous in his deportment, it is known that 
he cares no more to shed human blood than he would 
tosticka pig. - 

The - we party on the estate in question, con- 
sisting of fourteen, having resolved to take the agen ’s 
life, cast their eyes on a man of this character, and they 
hired him as one whose heart was firm, and aim sure, 
to fire the shot ; but still fearful of their bravo, they 
determined that one of them should accompany him, 
and that individual was fixed on by lot. Acco ingly, 
the two waylaid their victim at a spot they knew he 
must pass, on his return from dining with a neigh- 
bouring gentleman. The scheme succeeded ; the bullet 
was true to its mark ; Mr —— was shot through the 
heart, and the murderer and his companion walked 
leisurely away : known as they were to thousands, not 
a man gave information. The event, of course, for a 
time made a + noise—rewards were offered—the 

lice were on the alert—and then all blew over. The 

ravo for a time kept out of the way. This was not 
extraordinary in one who had no settled home ; but 
by and bye the money he was supplied with was 
spent, and he ome | to give his employers very 
broad hints that he must have more. ‘The Rockites 
now took counsel jher—they saw the danger they 
were in from being in such a reckless ruffian’s power, 
and they resolved on their remedy. He was called 
to their meeting—he got more of their money—he 
was then informed that they wanted another cast of 
his hand, in order to put out of the way another ob- 
noxious gentleman who lived on the other side of the 
Shannon, and they engaged him, nothing loath, to 
come along with them to do the deed. On a dark 
blustry night they accordingly embarked in a cot on 
this dreary river, that here steals through bogs and 
morasses its deep and silent course ; and while in the 
middle of the stream, the bravo was suddenly caught 
hold of, and before he had time to collect himself for 
resistance, was tossed overboard, and as he rose after 
the plunge, and attempted to catch the boat, a heavy 
oar’s blow, aimed wit by and certainty at his 
head, sent him again to the bottom, and, as it was 
hoped, never more to rise. But in this they were mis- 
taken, for, by and bye, he was seen swimming steadily 
and lustily towards shore, and then it was that one of 
the y, resting the ruffian’s own gun on the gunwale 
of the cot, fired with sure aim, and sent the bullet 
through his brain. The fellows waited till they saw 
that he would now rise no more ; they then went home, 
kept their own secret, and all was safe. But some time 
after, in the usual process of decomposition, the body 
rose to the surface, and was found amongst the reeds. 
A coroner’s inquest was summoned, a doctor, pro 
forma, called in, and after a cursory inspection the 
usual verdict of ‘found drowned’ was about to pass ; 
but while the coroner was writing out the proceeding, 
one of the jury passing a small switch through the 
profuse curls of the dead man’s head, found his switch 
enter, and, as through a hole, pass out at the other 
side ; this, of course, led to a more exact examination, 
and the man was found to have died of a gunshot 
wound, inflicted by some person unknown. Still a 
year or more on, until, in the dusk of a winter’s 
evening, as the chief was sit- 
ting by his fire, a message was brought to him, stating 
that on in his hall wished to speak with him. He 
accordingly had him introduced, when, in a way not 
at all common with the Irish, and in apparently the 
deepest agony of remorse, he told the guilt story from 
beginning to end. He said that though he had con- 
fessed all to the ee, and gone through many pe- 
nances, yet he could not find ease for his conscience— 
that life was a burthen—that he desired to die, even 
suppose it was by the hangman’s hand. He named to 
the constable all the individuals concerned ; said that 
a large portion of them were at that very moment on 
their way to the jail of Galway, to visit others of the 
confederates who were confined for some other crime. 


By means of this information the constable succeeded 
in arresting almost every one of them. Ido not know 
what became of the repentant murderer, for he was the 
one upon whom the lot fell to go along with the bravo 
to shoot the agent. I must conclude this, I fear, too 
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long narrative by stating, that the chief constable, a 
most trust-worthy and efficient officer, declared that 
im all his experience of Irish criminality, this informer 
showed the only evidence of genuine and uncontrol- 
lable remorse. And, reader, all, I do not regret 
way to explain much of the predial evils of Ireland. 


I think it to show that Ireland’s over-population, 
with a barbarous, reckless, vindictive multitude, is in 
a the improvidence and pecu- 


t measure owing to 

distresses of ‘the landlords. Are not the present 
race blamed for the faults of many generations! This 
would icra] the censure—that there has not been 
that watchful and protective guardianship on the = 
of their fathers—that they have been as improvident 
in the selection of their tenants, as they have been 
profuse in their hospitalities, and heedless in the choice 
of their guests. truth is, that the present gene- 
ration is suffering for the sins of their enitors ; 
the fathers havo sown the wind, and the chi must 
reap the whirlwind.” 


TRAITS OF THE CAT IN HINDOSTAN. 
Cats are domesticated in nearly every house, and yet 
very little is generally known concerning their true 
character. They have got a bad name, and few are 
at the pains to discover whether they merit it or 
not. A love of dogs, and a hatred of cats, seem 
to be studiously inculcated ; and although justice 
may occasionally be done to the maligned race, and 
individuals may become great favourites, common 
prejudice remains against them, and they are stig- 
matised as being savage, revengeful, and treacherous. 
The cat is perhaps not by nature friendly to man, 
and differs in this respect from the dog, who volun- 
tarily attaches itself to the human race ; nor will it 
continue to follow and serve him under ill treatment, 
for unkind usage renders it shy, suspicious, or fierce. 
But it is equally capable of the strongest degree of 
affection, and is equally faithful in its attachments. 
A peculiar method, however, must be pursued to 
elicit these qualities on the part of the cat. It does 
not understand teazing, and requires to be won by 
steady, genuine, and consistent kindness. The cat in 
its domesticated state is said to form an attachment 
to the place of its residence, rather than the people 
with whom it resides ; but this will only be found to 
be the case when it is treated with indifference by the 
family ; for of the cats of which honourable mention 
will be made in the following pages, not one manifested 
any predilection of the kind. The unfortunate asso- 
ciation during the dark ages of cats with witchcraft, 
oecasioned a strong prejudice against the unhappy 
animal condemned to endure the most odious impu- 
tation, an imputation which the sagacity it displays 
only tended to confirm. This notion is nearly, if not 
entirely, exploded in the civilised portion of the 
world ; bat another, equally erroneous, is still enter- 
tained, it being supposed that cats have a propensity 
te suck the breath of sleeping infants. Zoological 
writers have exposed the fallacy of this opinion, by 
showing that it does not accord with the construction 
of the animal ; and we may hope that in the general 
spread of a most useful and entertaining branch of 
knowledge, that of natural history, the cat may be 
acquitted of any evil design against infant life. Its 
fondness for warmth and a soft bed may lead it to 
seek repose in the cradle, and it might injure the 
respiration of a baby by too close contact, as nurses 
sometimes overlay children ; but there is no malice 

ility have too much good sense to commit this kind 
of mischief, for in no animals are the intellectual 
faculties so strongly developed by a judicious process 
of education, as in the cat. Various dispositions will 
be displayed by different individuals, but the result 
will in all cases be the same ; they will become docile, 
affectionate, and exceedingly sagacious, understanding 
avery thing that is said to them, and communicating 
¢heir own wants, feelings, and wishes, in return, in 
y all domesticated animals, and the cat in par- 
ticular, will exchange their own wild natural cry for 
acquired sounds ; the mewings of a petted or a ne- 
glected cat will'be very different ; and each, besides the 
universal purr, will have a peculiar way of its own to 
express its satisfaction. In some I have observed a 
kind of chuckle or crow, and all will be distinguished 
by some varicty. It is astonishing how soon a petted 
eat will learn to respect other favourites of the esta- 
blishment, and how safely birds may be kept within 
its reach ; a fact to be ascertained at nearly every bird 
, where cats may be seen threading their way be- 
the in quest of mice. Cats, however, to be 
Gastuael, mad be well fed ; and it is a mistaken, 
as well as a v 
fr he and spirits by sufficient food, 
spirt cien 
its amusement with nwo ity than 


the poor half- 


cruel policy, to keep them hungry in | he 
make them good cat, 
will hunt for 


starved creature obliged to pick up a miserable sub- 

sistence by the chase, a circumstance certain to render 

itathief. A little 

would lie upon a chair, gazi 

playing round it, and offering them no sort of moles- 

tation; while a few weeks afterwards, when in good 
the house free from t 


condition, she not only ~ 

intruders, but would watch for and catch much larger 
and more dangerous animals of the lizard kind, crea- 
tures nearly a foot long, and exceedingly dreaded by 
the natives of Hindostan. 

Having resided for a considerable period in India, 
sometimes in lonely places, affording little amusement 
excepting that derived from watching the habits of 
the animal creation around, and at others dependent 
during the most sultry hours of the day upon the com- 
panionship of domestic pets, I had many opportuni- 
ties of studying the feline character, and consider it 
to be but an act of justice to give the following un- 
varnished relation of the tempers and dispositions of 
a very misrepresented class. In none did I ever find 
a single instance of the treachery or ingratitude for 
which eats are proverbially infamous. In royasing 
up the Ganges, the boat was so much infe wit 
vermin, that, although not predisposed in favour of 
the antidote, we procured a half-grown male kitten at 
the city of Roughyr. The animal was of course treated 
with great kindness, and seemed to be perfectly happy 
in its new situation ; but we did not give it credit for 
any superior intelligence, until one day I was shocked 
at seeing one of our birds, which had escaped in con- 
sequence of the cage-door being left open, in the cat’s 
mouth. Instead, however, of doing the poor thing 
the slightest injury, puss brought it to her master 
perfectly unharmed, and seemingly frightened by the 
adventure. On our arrival at Benares, while visiting 
some friends, we left the cat in the boat, under the 
impression that it would not relish a removal to a 
strange place ; and upon our return, after an absence 
of twelve days, were surprised by the manifestations 
of joy which it evinced at seeing us again. Puss now 
got into very great favour, and showed, by her affec- 
tionate demeanour, how well he appreciated our kind- 
ness. At length we reached the of our destina- 
tion, and in the distribution of the pets, the care of 
the cat devolved upon me. It travelled very content- 
edly in the palanquin, and on arriving at a large 
rambling dilapidated bungalow, which, there being no 
places of public entertainment in this part of the 

ightest degree discomposed by the change of abode, 
enabled me to pass the night in cumqunline comfort, 
by voluntarily taking up a position upon my bed, 
which, not having its usual defence of mosquito cur- 
tains strained tightly, and tucked in all round, and 
thus affording a good security against the inroads of 


vermin, might otherwise have been by most 
unweleome guests. 
After the sojourn of a week in this mansion, 


the departure of one of the few residents of the sta- 
tion enabled us to purchase another in better condi- 
tion, to which we removed ; the cat, of course, accom- 
panying us. We observed that both he and his 
successors, on changing their abode, would inspect 
every apartment, smelling them all round, and, having 
thus completed their survey, would settle quietly 
down, make themselves at home. Tom was for 
some time exceedingly happy ; he would roam abroad 
a little bit only for an hour or two ; and if in the 
cold weather he found the doors closed, would utter a 
low gentle sound, to ask admitiance. In the evening, 
in our walks, it would always follow us across the 
plain ; and if we dined out, would accompany us, wait- 
ing, if there happened to be a cross eat or dog in the 
mansion, on the outside, ready to attend us home. 
The sensibility which this affectionate creature showed, 
proved, like that of many human beings, inimical to 
its happiness, After a time, some Afghan traders 
came to Persian breed, 
among other artic or © av 
beautiful half-grown kitten of which pos 
older favourite beheld with not less astonishment than 
dismay. The first time that he saw my brother-in-law 
take this kitten in his arms, he went to his feet, looked 
up in his face, and uttered a piercing cry. We were, 
in fact, quite distressed by grit which it mané 
fested at the appearance of a rival, and endeavoured, 
Rata means in our power, to reconcile the poor 
thing to the encroachments on its privileges by an- 
other, caressing it more than 
it should be supplied with food whenever it returned 
home, whether by night or day. It now absented 
itself more frequently, and for longer periods, than 
formerly, but never manifested any spite against the 
intruder ; playing with it mone , and merely 
showing its dissatisfaction by mopin aout. During 
one of its absences, another stri camels passing, 
we took a fancy to a black f kitten, likewise a 
very beautiful creature, and purchased it for seven 
rupees, that is, fourteen shilli Puss returning 
about noon, walked into the drawing-room, and seeing 
a second cat domesticated in the family, looked per- 
fectly aghast. Withdrawing into a remote corner, he 
squatted down, and kept his eyes fixed upon the in- 
truder, taking no notice of our attempts to soothe 
him, and refusing the food we offered. In this manner 
continued to watch the whole day, and in the 
evening went away and never returned. We heard 
that he had taken up his quarters at another 


bunga- 
low, the only one occupied by a family whom we did not 


visit ; but we never saw him afterwards. We often 
hoped that he would come back to us, more especially 
as we were told that he had been beaten for thieving ; 
but neither 
him to revisit the house where he had been supplanted, 
We grieved exceedingly that the poor cat should have 
taken the affair so much to 
being pleased with an instance 
extraordinary a nature. 
Our Persian kitten received the new addition to the 
family very differently, showing ever the most affec- 
tionate interest in t 
was exceedingly shy and timi 
ing under a = low footstool for concealment. Tom 
would take u 
upon it all night, to be near his companion. We found 
some difficulty in gaining the confidence of our new 
acquisition, for Tupee, as we called her, was particu- 
larly fearful, differing very widely in that respect from 
Tom, a bold fellow, the best tem 
world, and full of trust and co 
time a very tiny terrier puppy was added to the esta- 
blishment 
together, playing till t 
to sleep close oo anh other. Tom would sometimes 
betake himself to repose in one of the bathing-rooms, 
and curl round ina i 
used in India for washing the hands. If any of the 
party, in going into this apartment when he was thus 
ensconced, offered to stroke his head, he would shake 
it, uttering a sort of grunt, as if annoyed at bei 
disturbed ; but this was all affected ; for if we p 
through without taking any notice of him, he would 
rouse hime he expected This fell 
s| upon receiving the ex caress. This fellow 
tele ~ ae uainted with the nature of a blow, and of 


nor ill treatment could induce 


but could not help 
sensitiveness of so 


stranger ; the little creature 


and was fond of creep- 
is station close to this stool, and lie 


red creature in the 
dence. About this 
all three agreed marvellously well 
were tired, and then going 


circular brass basin, much 


If a little, and call after us, sinking again to 


a most fearless disposition, would only jump up and 

lay with a stick or whip if shaken over tn, while 
=A on the contrary, seemed to have an intuitive 
sense of danger. Notwithstanding her timidity, how- 
ever, she possessed a high spirit, and would not put up 
with an affront. One 3 while playing in the veran- 
dah, the dog jumped suddenly out, and startled her 
excessively. She sprang out of the way, but turning 
round, and discovering the cause of her alarm, she went 
up to the puppy, and gave him a pat on the face. At 
another time, being in a house with a stranger dog 
that snarled at her, when she good-naturedly at- 


tempted to play with it, on its repassing the stool on 


which it was sitting, she gave it a good cuff. We had 
the misfortune to ae Tom soon after he became full 
grown ; some workmen had been employed about the 
premises, who showed themselves so much delighted 
with the cat, that we could not help suspecting them 
of stealing it when it disappeared. 

We now removed to a larger station, carrying Tupee 
with us, and during our residence at this place occu- 
pied three different houses ; we never observed her to 
manifest any annoyance at the change of residence, 
only appearing to be uneasy when put into some 
strange conveyance, to which, however, she was 
speedily reconciled, if the dog accompanied her. Her 
attachment to this terrier was very strong. When- 
ever it was absent for any time, she would evince the 
greatest joy at its return ; indeed, upon all occasions 
she manifested a very affectionate disposition to those 
with whom she associated. 

Among other odd ways, Tupee had a fancy to get 


uw the beds early in the morning ; she would walk 
mort the pillow of the occupant to be stroked, and if 
kept waiting, would give a gentle tap on the face with 


her velvet paw; if this did not succeed in —— 
pretended sleeper, she would as gently bite the chin ; 
and having received the expected caress, would lie 
down gently for a while, and then go into another 
room, and do the same. Many nervous persons would 
have been alarmed at our favourite’s method of en- 

ing our attention, but. we trusted her, and never 
found her treacherous. We had now an opportunity 
of seeing how she would behave under the same cir- 
cumstances which had uced so tragical an effect 
upon her predecessor, for having had a present of a 
Persian kitten, it was brought home. No sooner, how- 
ever, did it make its appearance, than the vixen flew 
at it, and fairly beat it out of doors. I made several 
attempts to establish it comfortably in the family, but 
in vain ; Tupée had no idea of yielding quietly and 
sorrowfully as the other cat tod dome, but maintained 
every point of law in her favour with teeth and talons. 
The kitten, therefore, was given away to a gentleman 
os to befriend it. 

e now took another journey, and having found a 
cat rather a troublesome companion in my palanquin, 
it was agreed that she should travel in a basket with 
the female servants, in their bulleck carriages. Their 


tions, and became quite content, purring and showi 

her pleasure in her usual manner, although not relie 

from the tent-pin, as we were afraid that if left at 
liberty she might stray into the jungle. When taken 
away from us, recommenced her wailings, which 
continued without interruption until she saw us again. 
When about sixteen months old, Tupee became @ 
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departure took place several hours previously to our 
own, and he = was upon my lap when summoned to 
her basket. She instantly began to cry ; and when we 
; reached the encamping ground the next morning, we 
were made aware of our approach by the well-known 
voice, mewing with all its might. We found puss 
tethered to one of the tent-pins; and the moment the 
a were down, she ceased her vocifera- 
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care and tenderness. Cats are admitted to be remark- 


mother for the first time, and performed the maternal 
office to the only two kittens born alive, with 


able for love of their offspring, having the organ of 
hiloprogenitiveness very oe developed, and al- 
Though sometimes destroying their young, -_ for a 
very sufficient reason. naturalist of considerable 
celebrity has accounted most satisfactorily for a cir- 
cumstance which has told against the cat, by stating 
the cause of the perpetration of apparently so unna- 
tural a deed, which is committed only when the mother 
finds that she has no milk for the support of her off- 
ing. Ewes fed upon certain salt pastures in Aus- 
tralia are induced by the same cause to act in the same 
manner. The kittens, which were male and female, 
and named and Tom, dissim 
dispositions. Tom was exceedingly gen ut 
most inquisitive of his race, pes wh the curiosit 
common to all in a very extraordinary degree. He 
would watch the movements of the people at work 
about the house with untiring patience ; sometimes 
stationing himself about a yard from the men em- 
ployed to root up the grass in the close vicinity of the 
mansion ; an operation which must be performed very 
frequently during the rainy season, to prevent snakes 
from lurking around the — unseen. Tom took 
the strongest interest in these weedings, always going 
out to superintend them ; he conciliated every y 
gentleness and ways, while Torty, thoug 
ionate, was of a fiercer nature, and liked nothing 
so well as hunting. When fy aay of the spar- 
rows or the lizards which she thought were within 
her reach, her rage was quite amusing ; she would look 
up after them, and snarl with vexation. At sunset 
we always went into the garden, or walked on the 
terrace, and the moment we left the house, the cats 
and dogs, for we had now another puppy, gathered 
round us, frisking and Playing about, and jumping up 
at us as they ran —“~ ircumstances taking me to 
Calcutta, Tupee and ‘Tom were placed under the care 
my who by water. Their 
uty, and the r difficult: uring speci- 
idency, five poun i 
kind.” I resided at this time in a house in 
the midst of grounds in a fashionable suburb ; and 
Tom, straying over the wall one day, was stolen 
by the servants of some of the neighbours, by whom 
he was much admired. He had lost once be- 
fore, but immediate search being made after him 
by a very — servant of mine, he was found 
at breakfast with a gentleman, who could seareely 
be prevailed upon to surrender his guest. This 
man was unfortunately absent on leave at the time 
of the second . Although there are al- 
ways a great many domesties lounging about an In- 
dian mansion, it was necessary to appomt one whose 
sole business would be to look after my remaining eat. 
I therefore hired a little boy fer the purpose, telling 
him not to permit her to go out of Ris sight. The 
poor child, attending to the letter rather than the 


spirit of his instructions, always kept within a yard of 


her, and soon that she was con- 
stant surveillance. consequently took a t 
hatred to her keeper, but never pon or injured 
him in any way, her method of showing her disli 
being a very curious one: whenever I appeared upon 
the scene, she would run to me, and, on passing this 
too vigilant sentinel, would look up, and make a 
grimace at him, uttering at the same time a sound 
very ex ive of her enmity. Tupee was at length 
taken di, and unfortunately not having any skilful 
person to whom I could apply for advice, the remedies 
which I tried proved unsuccessful. The night before 
her death, I kept her in my arms, and while i 
for bed, laid her upon my feet. I afterwards 
her on a chair at the bedside, but that did not satisfy 
her, and I therefore laid her upon the pillow; she put 
her head close against my throat, and purred all night 
louder than I had ever heard her before. aed ud fe, 
off my lap on the following day, staggered and 
dying soon afterwards. I her buried under a 
ss tree in the garden, and need scarcely say that 
ted the loss of so affectionate a creature. 


her. ya his arrival in Caleu 
from this gentleman, to say that the cat had been 
found with two kittens, in a very lean condition, and 
was being taken care of at the house of one of the 
Semsendocn, or farmers. A tent-pitcher, one of a 
class of servants not wanted in Calcutta, was imme- 
diately dispatched to bring down thisinteresting family ; 
the distance he had to travel was about six hundred 
and to go there and back on foot necessarily 
Oceupied some time. The claishee, however, thought 
nothing of it, but as it would have been infra diy. in 
him to carry the cats, a man was hired stage by stage 
to bring them down. Upon their arrival, Torty, so 
from having grown wild or forgetful, fell instantly 
into her old habits, showed = joy at seeing her 
master again, and immediately established herself in 
her usual place upon his desk, leaving him just room 
to write. One of her kittens resembled herself, 
but the other showed signs of degeneracy. 1t had not 


knowing how I should be eireumstanced u 
arrival, I did not like to take a cat with me that was 
not handsome enough to conciliate strangers in its 
favour. The family with whom I resided, and some 
friends at the next door, for I was then living near 
Government House in the city of Calcutta, were de- 
sirous to have it for a pet, and, therefore, I left it 
behind. The first letter which I received, 
melancholy aceount of my poor favourite. 

that it missed me almost immediately, and became 
inconsolable for my loss. After wandering about, 
apparently in search of the 
so much kindness, and refusing to be comforted by the 
caresses of others, it went away and was seen no more ; 
deserting all its accustomed haunts, and thus showing 
that it was capable of a stronger attachment to ~ 
sons than to places. Since my return to England, I 
have been much interested by the intelligence and 
sagacity of a eat that I found with a family with 
whom I have resided ; it was not vi 
and I was at first under the necessity of purchasin 
food, and feedi 
in an instant 


given for an animal of 


been my intention to pet another cat, but as this poor 
thing wanted a home, and had no egy tates» any 
one to steal it, I gave it an asylum. It 

exceedingly attached to me, and was just as docile and 
good-natured as its predecessors had been. 


soon became 


III health obliging me to return to England, and not 
nm my 


ve mea 
was told 


person who had showed it 


well treated, 


it by stealth. Puss pot ne 
for this purpose ; 
coming to me immediately as it heard me speak to a 
parrot in a particular tone of voice, and eating silently 
and quickly, dispensing afterwards with the usual 

of licking the chops, an operation which it per- 
‘ormed with t dispatch, and without incurring 
observation. is cat, if accidentally trodden upon, or 
injured in any way, will turn round, and cast a most 
rep! 1 look at the offender, uttering at the same 
time an upbraiding cry, but never dreams of biting 
or scratching, and may be handled immediately with- 
out danger. In consequence of my interposition in 
its favour, it now leads a very easy life ; and its intel- 
lectual faculties have been so strongly developed by 
familiar intercourse with rational beings, that, accor- 
ding to the common phrase, it does every thing but 


on the other hand, a salutary dread among thieves of 
the potency of a protection association. 
that the association will spare no trouble or expense 
to apprehend the thief who plunders the 
property of any of its members, and, moreover, that it 
incurs no odium in performing this important public 
service. The insecurity of machinery and other pro- 
rty in some of the manufacturing towns, has intro- 
an the use of fire-arms for self-defence, and the mill- 
owners were lately “ considering of the formation of 
armed associations for self-protection.” On this the 
commissioners are led to remark, that “if the princi 
of self-protection were thus generally adopted, which 
appears inevitable where due protection is not publicly 
provided, we need hardly specify the serious inconve- 
niences which are to be apprehended from each manu- 
facturing town being rendered a sort of fortress, held 
by undisciplined troops, infected by lecal animosities.” 

One of the most eo evils of the present 
system, is the variety of opposing arrangements in 
the different towns and counties. Each place has 
its own kind of jurisdiction and mode of action, 
and sometimes there are several — acting 
in opposition to, or regardless of, each other in the 
same town. 

“ Thus, in Manchester [during the day] the police 
officer is the proper officer to receive the custody of per- 
sons charged with the commission of offences. During 
the night the watchman, a person belonging to a distinet 
force, is the proper person to perform that duty. These 
forees are under separate direction. In the jurisdiction 
of one corporation there were recently constables ap- 
pointed by the parishioners, and serving in their ‘own 
right,’ that is to say, gratuitously and reluctantly ; there 
were deputy constables appointed by the constables, and 
ekeing out their payments by casual fees; there were 
parish watchmen for the night, and street watchmen, 
maintained by subscription, and private watchmen, main- 
tained by individuals for their self-protection ; there were 
beadles appointed by the parishes, and beadles, as well 
as pomchs  meg appointed by the wards; there are also 
paid officers of several descriptions appointed by the 
aldermen or the common council. These several d 
tions of officers, appointed by independent jurisdictions, 
were practically independent of each other, and they were 
commonly inclined to prove their independence by thwart- 
ing each other on all oceasions where offenders to be 


A FEW STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 
REPRESSION. 

THE existing means for the repression of crime in 
England are exceedingly imperfect. Except in a 
few places where an efficient police force has within 
these few years been established, the constabulary is 
weak, and in nearly all cases of emergency powerless ; 
the local magistracy are also in too many instances 
unfit to exert the full energy of the law; and the 
duty, trouble, and loss of prosecuting offenders, are left 
to the discretion of the private injured-persons. The 
whole existing system, with the trifling exceptions 
mentioned, is little advanced beyond what was in ope- 
ration at the Norman conquest : the experience of 
eight hundred years in criminal jurisprudence and 
correctional police has gone for nothing. 

On a subject of so great importance as this, facts 


are of infinitely greater value than declamation. The 


first fact, then, which we shall take the liberty of pro- 
ducing, is the very wonderful one, “that there are at 
present upwards of five hundred voluntary associa- 
tions throughout England for promoting the appre- 
hension and prosecution of felons, besides very nume- 
rous voluntary associations, in various parts of the 
country, for the repression of vagrancy and mendicity.” 
(Report, p. 185.)* In consequence of the inability of 
the law and its funetionaries to protect the lives and 
property of the people, the people have been under 
the necessity, and at the expense, of protecting them- 
selves. What a state of things does this single faet 
disclose! These associations exist chiefly in the rural 
districts, and are composed of country gentlemen and 
farmers. Each member pays so much annually to 
defray expenses ; and among some of the associations 
there are rules for mutual insurance, by the pay- 
ment of a part of the loss sustained by depredation ; 
in several of the associations of farmers, there isa rule 
binding the members, in the case of horse-stealing, to 
take horse and join in pursuit of the thieves upon alarm 
of a theft having been committed. In many country 
parts of England thore is no safety for property out 
of these useful protection societies. The farmer who 
refuses to join an association, trusting to the law, is a 
marked man among the various tribes of vagrant and 
settled thieves. Depredations are committed without 
fear upon his property, the depredators well knowing 
that, even if they be detected, the peor victim has not 
the means, and may not be desirous of taking upon 
himself the odious function of prosecutor. There is, 


* First Report of the PP d to inquire as to 
the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary force in 
the counties of England and Wales, 1838. 


Pp d were concerned with different subdivisions.” 

Wheresoever a police force has been 
established, and the old inefficient watch been abro- 
gated, a very sensible improvement has taken place in 
the of the of the 
metropolitan pelice force, every ription of property 
is more secure than it was when the antiquated 
chial watch system was in operation. The streetscan 
also now be walked at all hours with both safety and 
tranquillity. The new police force has rendered other 
important services :—* From returns extending over 
the last three y it appears that the metropolitan 
police have sto; upwards of 150 fires at their 
commencement, and have saved 90 lives, whilst only 
nine were saved by other persons.” In Liverpool, a 
similar advantage arisen from the employment of 
a Py police. The superintendant states, that 
“the police force of that town comprises. also a fire 
police. A certain number, forty constables, are drilled 
as firemen ; there are no other firemen in the town ; 
there are eleven engines all under my care. The ad- 
vantage of having a fire police within the police force 
is very great and apparent. The average annual loss 
for eight preceding years was L.400,000: it will not 
this year, I expect, exceed L.10,000. Formerly a 
single fire cost L.400 or L.500, now it costs only a 
very few pounds. All this is owing to the policemen 
being firemen, and 'to our new regulations at fires.” 

No part of the evidence laid before the commissioners 
shows so forcibly the saa state of insecurity of 

perty, from the defectiveness of the 
ry, as that given by commereial tra- 
vellers with respect to the danger of ges after 
nightfall in certain parts of the country. Mr Thomas 
Burt, a straw-hat manufacturer, residing in Holborn, 
who has been accustomed to make journies as a com- 
mercial traveller for ten years, gives the following 
statement of his experience :— 

“ What part of the country do you consider the most 
dangerous, or the least safe to travel ?—Of my own know- 
ledge I may state that the distriets in whieh I and other 
travellers feel the least comfortable in travelling, are the 
neighbourhoods of the northern manufacturing towns, as 
the vicinity of Manchester, where some ferocious high- 
way robberies have been committed. One gang was pur- 
sued and broken up. One of the robbers was, I believe, 
caught and ye ews The neighbourhoods of Bary, 
Preston, and Rochdale, are felt to be very bad. A sa 
murder was recently committed on a foot traveller in 
vale of Todmorden, on the road to Rochdale. Another 
murder was committed, for money, on a foot passenger 
near Bolton. There are two roads, one over Blackstone 
Edge, the other through the vale of Todmorden, through 
neither of which, I apprehend, would any traveller, under 
any circumstances except those of the most pressing 
emergency, venture after dark. The character of the 
lower classes in those neighbourhoods is barbarous to an 
unusual degree. The lower classes in the neighbourhoods 
of Dudley and Wednesbury are almost as barbarous; 
but I have not heard of the like instances of robberies 
and violence having been committed there. 

Are the places you mention destitute of the protection 
of any police or patrol ?—In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Manchester they have a police, but 1 am not 
aware of the existence of any in the other places. 

Have you travelled abroad ?——¥ es, 1 have travelledas 
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Meanwhile, my brother-in-law also travelled to Cal- 
cutta ; he came by water, and lost Torty at a village 
on the river Jumna, where he halted for the night. 
He remained two days at this place, endeavouring to 
recover her ; but the search proving vain, he wrote to : 
the magistrate of the district, ae that he would 
send some of his le into the woods to look after 
| 
| | 


° 
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through France and um. I have been in 
I have not travelled much there. I am, however, much 
uainted with travellers in Germany. 

hat do you mercial travellers find to be the com- 
parative state of security of the roads on the continent 
and England ?—I can have no hesitation in stating that 
on the continent the security is much greater. It is, 
within my own knowledge, much greater on the roads on 
the continent over which I have travelled. The many 
German travellers with whom I am well acquainted have 
stated to me that in Germany robberies are scarcely ever 
heard of, and Prussia is marked as a country free for the 
traveller. In some parts of Italy, and in Spain in =~ 
ral, the roads are stated to me, by commercial travellers, 
to be nearly impassable. In Tuscany, however, there is 
a good government, and there is a very perfect freedom 
for commercial travelling from the oppression and terror 
of robbers. England, in respect to the state of the roads, 
follows next after Italy and Spain.” 

Mr Lindsay Cole, a traveller during six years, is 
next examined :— 

“ What is your experience as to the state of security 
or insecurity of the roads in Yorkshire ?—A large pro- 

tion of it is as desolate and bare of protection as 

isbury Plain; and I found travelling there with money 
or with is valuable, attended with danger. I can- 
not give a 
by the fact, that the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds frequently waited for each other's company, to 
return home after the market. I have dined at the mar- 
ket tables at Pontefract, Howden, Selby, &c., and have 
observed a wish on the part of the farmers, especially 
after dark, to get company to go home with, and several 
times have they availed themselves of my lamps, more 
particularly when — received payment for their 
corn or wheat sold. I have seen the same at other places. 
1 have known commercial men to travel on horseback as 
& more secure mode than travelling in a gig, and I have 
adopted this mode myself. In some parts there is great 
difficulty in the transmission of money. I have had in 
my possession two or three hundred pounds of gold, or 
notes or paper only negotiable within the district. When 
I have been travelling with such sums, I have more than 
once thought that, had I been attacked, I should have 
stood but little chance of saving my money, or of recover- 

it afterwards. 

hat description of force do you believe would give 

confidence and freedom to travellers under such circum- 
stances ?—A police like the metropolitan, on which one 
might rely in case of need.” 

We do not require to produce further proof of the 
existing insecurity to person and property in those 
parts of England destitute of a regular police force. 
After the most searching inquiries into the ae 
state of the general constabulary arrangements in 

of the country, the commissioners arrive at the 
following conclusions, which, in all likelihood, will 
form the basis of a bill in parliament :— 

“1. That, as a primary remedy for the evils set forth, a 
paid constabulary force should be trained, appointed, and 
organised on the principles of m t recognised by 
the legislature in the appointment of the new metropoli- 
tan police force. 

2. That for this an i tion in writing, 
under the hands and seals of a majority of the justices 
assembled at any quarter-sessions of the peace for the 
county, setting forth the insecurity of person and pro- 
perty, and the want of paid constables, the commissioners 
of police shall, with the approbation of the secretary of 
state for the home department, direct the location of 
such constables and such officers as may, upon examina- 
tion by the said commissioners, be deemed adequate for 
the due protection of life or property within the county. 

3. The foree shall be paid one-fourth from the conso- 
lidated fund, and three-fourths from the county rates, as 
a part of the general expenses of the whole county, 

4, That the bles so their 
proceedings to the justices of the peace of the quarter 
and petty sessions where they are stationed. 

5. That the superintendants shall be subject to dis- 
missal upon the representation of the justices of the 
peace in quarter-sessions, and that the serjeants and con- 
stables shall be subject to dismissal upon the represen- 
tation of the justices of the in petty-sessions. 

6. That the justices of the peace shall frame rules and 
regulations for the service of p and attend at 
petty or quarter sessions of such force, which rules shall 

submitted to the secretary of state, and, if approved 
by him, shall be binding. 

7. That the commissioners shall frame rules and 
lations for the general management of the police, which 
the secretary of state, 

inding. 

The prinsiples embodied in our recommendations being 
based on extensive experience, we feel confident that 
however they may for a time be impeded by adverse in- 
terests, those interests, and the prejudices engendered by 
them, will yield before the light of future experience, 
which will lead to the ultimate adoption of measures on 
the principles of those we propose. If one uniform and 
trained force be efficiently directed to the prevention or 
repression of crime, we cannot doubt of success.”* 

This projected reform of the constabulary system of 
England will, we can easily foresee, meet with much 
opposition. The rural gentry will probably oppose it 
as tending to diminish their personal consequence : 
others will exclaim against it as part of that centralising 
system which they dread as something calculated to 


jal traveller on the continent, principally 
Spain, but 


* We beg leave to submit that, beneficial as may be the esta- 
blishment of a general police force, such as now recommended, 
there cannot be any thing like the success anticipated, so long 
as there is a want of a public prosecutor, as in Scotland, tn take 
the place of the injured private party, and encounter the ex- 
penses of the apprehension and trial of offenders. _ 


tter conception of the state of insecurity than | 


become an engine of over-“ strong” government. It 
will be curious if the English people, for such reasons, 
shall prefer submitting to systematic spoliation for 
ever and ever, to sanctioning the establishment of 
the only kind of instrument that ever can be efficient 
for the protection of their property. 


LINES SENT WITH A “ FORGET-ME-NOT.” 
Emblem of my Fanny’s eye, 
Dyed with empyrean hue, 
Bright as heaven's sunshine sky, 
Divinely, beautifully blue. 
Emblem of my Fanny’s mind, 
Resplendant, modest, rich, and pure, 
Like that brilliant gem we find 
All radiant, though at first obscure. 
Emblem of my Fanny's heart, 
But what to that can I compare ? 
All that heaven could impart 
Of woman’s worth, is perfect there. 
Go, lovely flower! to Fanny go! 
And tell her absence ne’er can blot 
From mem'ry her loved image—no ! 
And, flower, bid her ‘* Forget-me-not !” 
E, R. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXECUTING A WILL 
IN ENGLAND. 

As the law relating to wills in England has recently 
undergone some important alterations, which, if not 
generally kuown, or not strictly complied with, may 
lead to serious consequences in the cases of wills made 
by inexperienced persons without proper professional 
assistance, the following brief instructions as to the 
execution of wills have been drawn up under the im- 
pression that they may not prove altogether useless. 

The recent act passed respecting wills, Ist Victoria, 
chap. 26, prescribes no particular form in which a will 
may be made; it is therefore only necessary here to 
explain the formalities which are required to be gone 
through with respect to any writing intended to ope- 
rate as a will, before it can become valid and effectual 
in law. 

1. Every will, then, to be valid, must, first of all, be 
in writing. No stamp-duty being required, it may be 
written upon plain paper or upon parchment, but 
plain paper is now in almost universal use among the 
members of the legal profession in England. After a 
seal, made either of wax or of paper, has been attached 
by the testator to the foot of the document (if the seal 
be of paper, it may be attached by means of a wafer), 
the will must then be signed by the testator, opposite to 
such seal, in the presence of two witnesses at least. If he 
cannot write, or is unable to do so, it must be signed for 
him “ by some other person in his presence, and by his 
direction.” The persons before whom the will is 
signed, must then attest the execution of it by the 
testator—that is to say, they must sign their names 
thereto, as witnesses, in his presence, and in the presence 
of each other. Two witnesses are now quite sufficient 
in every case, without any reference to the kind of 
property devised by the will. Formerly, in the case 
of real property, three witnesses were requisite, but 
two are now sufficient, whether the property be real 
or personal. This uniformity in the number of wit- 
nesses to a will, without any distinction being made 
as to the nature of the property bequeathed by it, is 
excellent the new act. practice 
of requiring three witnesses in case i) 
numberless instances, to serious consequences, and 
much expensive litigation. 

2. Any person capable of understanding the nature 
and meaning of the transaction, may be a witness to a 
will, without reference to age or sex. The testator, 
however, must take care that neither of the attesting 
witnesses, or the wife or husband of such witness, be 
in any way lLencficially interested in the will ; other- 
wise, the person so interested, will, by acting as a wit- 
ness, be debarred from taking any legacy or devise 
under it, though the will, in other respects, will not 
be nullified thereby. Anexecutor, however, may now 
be an attesting witness, without in any way affecting 
or invalidating his appointment as executor, or the 
validity of the instrument itself ; or a creditor of the 
testator may be a witness, without forfeiting his claim 
upon him. 

-3. In the case of any erasures or interlineations, 
occurring in the will, it is the usual practice for the 
testator, befure signing, to put his initials opposite to 
them in the margin, and im the presence of his wit- 
nesses. But if it be necessary to make any erasures 
or interlineations in the will after its execution, they 
must, to have effect, have the signature of the testator, 
and those of the subscribing witnesses, put in the mar- 
gin opposite to them ; or a memorandum noticing or 
referring to such alterations, written somewhere at 
the foot of the document, and signed by the testator, 
and attested by the witnesses. 

These instructions as to the execution of wills must 


be all faithfully complied with, because any omission 
of the least of them will, under the amended law, in- 
evitably prove fatal to the legality of the instrument. 
In conclusion, it may be observed, that the fewer the 
ter. 


words in which a will is written, the better. 


CHANGE, 

Constant change is the first law of society. The world 
is like a magic lantern, or the shifting scenes of a panto- 
mime. Ten years convert the population of schools into 
men and women, the young into fathers and matrons, 
make and mar fortunes, and bury the last generation but 
one. Twenty years convert infants into lovers and fathers 
and mothers, render youth the operative generation, de- 
cide men’s fortunes and distinctions, convert active men 
into crawling drivellers, and bury all the preceding gene- 
ration. Thirty years raise an active generation from non- 
entity, change fascinating beauties into merely bearable 
old women, convert lovers into grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and bury the active generation, or reduce them 
to deerepitude and imbecility. Forty years, alas! change 
the face of all society; infants are growing old, the bloom 
of youth and beauty has passed away, two active gene- 
rations have been swept from the stage of life, names so 
cherished are forgotten, and unsus candidates for 
fame have started from the exhaustless womb of nature. 
Fifty years! Why should any desire to retain their 
affections from maturity for fifty years? It is to behold 
a world which they do not know, and to which they are 
unknown ; it is to live to weep for the generations passed 
away, for lovers, for parents, for children, for friends in the 
grave: it is to see every thing turned upside down by the 
fickle hand of fortune, and the absolute despotism of time; 
it is, in a word, to behold the vanity of human life in all 
its varieties of display.— Newspaper paragraph, 

HONOURABLE CONDUCT. 

In the year 1822, when the manager of the East Lo- 
thian Bank absconded, it was found that funds to an 
immense amount had been embezzled by him, and that 
in uence the bank was obliged to discontinue busi- 
ness, and wind up its concerns, in order to effect which 
very heavy calls required to be made on the partners, for 
the of meeting the liabilities of the bank. Many 
of the partners, not being able to settle these calls, were 
ruined, and the burden thus became doubly severe on the 
few who have been able to meet all demands. Amongst 
those who were unable to pay the whole of the first call, 
was Mr George Waddell, comptroller of customs at 
Grangemouth, who, after a representation of the circum- 
stances, was finally disc by the bank, on his paying 
a composition of the utmost sum which he was then able 
to command. This gentleman, though relieved by his 
discharge of all al for the debts of the bank, nobly 
resolved that he would not take advantage of this, but 
would, if ible, compensate his fellow-sufferers for the 
additi burden thrown on them by his inability at the 
time to pay his own share. Accordingly, by strict eco- 
nomy, Mr Waddell was enabled to fulfil his intentions. 
and made payment to all the solvent partners of the bank 
who were not directors, ordinary or extraordinary, prior 
to its stoppage, of the additional sum paid by them in 
consequence of his not having formerly contributed his 
share of the loss. Grateful for conduct so generous and 
disinterested, those who became pe of this un- 
looked-for benefit presented to Waddell a silver 
tea-set, and a copy of Calvin’s works, in token of their 
gratitude and esteem. Conduct like this deserves to be 
pena known, in order that it may be imitated.— 

same. 


HUMILITY. 
~ Bishop Jeremy Taylor says of humility, that it is like 
the root of a goodly tree, thrust very far into the ground, 
and this we may know by the goodly fruits which appear 
above ground. Of these fruits the worthy bishop sums 
up seventeen varieties. The catalogue (with slight 
abridgement in some of the articles) is as follows:—1. The 
humble man trusts not to his own discretion, but in mat- 
ters of concernment relies rather upon the judgment of 
his friends, counsellors, or spiritual guides. 2. He does 
not pertinaciously pursue the choice of his own will. 3. 
He does not murmur against commaards. 4. He is not 
inquisitive into the reasonableness of indifferent and in- 
nocent commands, but believes their command to be 
reason enough in such cases to exact his obedience. 5. 
He lives according to a rule, and with compliance to 
public customs, without any affectation or singularity. 
6. He is meek and indifferent in all accidents and chances. 
7. He aay bears injuries. 8. He is always unsatis- 
fied in his own conduct, resolutions, and councils. 9. He 
is a great lover of good men, and a praiser of wise men, 
and a censurer of no man. 10. He is modest in his speech, 
and reserved in his laughter. 11. He fears when he hears 
himself commended. 12. He gives no pert or Saucy an- 
swers when he is ear whether justly or unjustly. 
13. He loves to sit down in private, and, if he may, he 


the temptation of offices and new honours. 14 ~ 


He is ingenuous, free, and o; in his actions and dis- 
courses. 15. He mends his fault, and gives thanks when 
he is admonished. 16. He is ready to do good to the 
murderers of his fame, to his slanderers, backbiters, and 
detractors. 17. And is contented to be suspected of in- 
discretion, so he may really be innocent, and not offen- 
sive to his neighbour, nor wanting to his just and prudent 
interest. These, it may be said, are ‘en many fruits to 
spring from the one root of humility. But this is of so 
very great and excellent a virtue that it draws with it 
most others.— The same. 
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